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vaded and British commerce swept off the seas, by powerful bod 
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liquor-dealers and * baggage-smashers ” from t city. PP 


HE two great events of the week, if we may judge fro 1e | ips ; 
£ y J ut from the no great political swindle now on foot is so | " 


amount of space they have occupied in the press, have been 
the death of John Morrissey and the excursion of the Coaching 
Club to Philadelphia. ** Polities” is a very queer place, but pro 


ble as this one, and none has been so suce 
over S600,000) has been raised, trom. tirst to | to 
: ra eee : struetion of Great Britain, and all from the 
bably nothing odder has ever occurred in it than the lamentations ; ; ‘ + 
: : ; and it has all been spent by two or three sear - 
over Morrissey, whose career we have discussed elsewhere. The 





. ; 7 turers on their own clothes, whiskey, and t 
coaching excursion seems to have nearly driven the Philadelphians ; 
wild with excitement; the streets through which the coach entered | We ean hardly eall Packard's appointm: ‘ , 
the city having been lined, it is estimated, with seven thousand to pool —an unex eptionable ofticer ] 
ten thousand carriages, and about sixty thousand people. The sen- | way for him—a contribution to “the 
sation produced along the road through New Jersey seems to have rn Peel of the Civil Service,” and vet we ack 
been proportionately great. The trip was carried out by stationing vreat gain to get him out of the country. lle w 
relays of horses along the route, having each member drive his own | of the Louisiana politicians. He was | as \! 


team for one stage. It is questionable, however, whether the re- 


the most disgraceful } riod of the ear 
sult, as far as the spectators were concerned, was not dis tppomting, person who obtained the celebrated *1 


The English mail-coach is not an impressive vehicle to the averac 


= reputable Jud; 


ve Durell, and under i | 
ries i} t is t “A Oo cr | ‘a » ime Sey . ’ : ° ’ 
American mind. It is not large enough to produce the impression | with the aid of United States troops. 1 


> ces ~anoth 11 ’ seitv. « ivr} » lo gp] +4 - . . — , 
of great strength and capacity, and not light enough to seem fitted | paseality of that period in which he ha Site 4 
for great speed, and is too plain in paint or decoration for splendor. then ought, in fact, to have disqual 


Then it has none of the associations which have done so much to 


it has been felt that something n 


make coaching an amusement in England. So that it is not sur- 








other Southern politicians whom the President 
prising that a good many of the farmers who drove their families a ae In Europe he will be spared t , Ve 
PLLLLIe te. at ak ry i yaa i} spd i ’ ' 
long distances to see the coach go by, and expected to see something | @handl r described as so hard 
in the nature cither of a circus car or a roval state carrinve. went | py one eS ee Lee 
7 . Or OULPALes ANG Hearline of None. 
home disgusted. a 
‘1 Diane, we reeret to y. i s 
There is apparently a goed deal of Communism in the air if no- | time the timber question. He] ; 
where else. The theoretical Communists have held a May meeting | yybtication. to a friend in Main — 
in this city, small, it is true, in numbers but bold in doctrine, at which ' erfeet propriety ” in the M S | 
: es - P > a a p 2 yy ita i COU Peepers bh Ll 
the speeches gave a fair indication of the kind of notions which are | afpey » erossly mish ( Ss con- 
afloat among large numbers of the needy and discontented, though ict with Mr. Schurz. concealing tl Bonk $f , ttacked M 
most of them were worthy ofa lunatie asylum. Some want all propert ~\ Yer ( 
divided; others want it appropriated by the state; some think fifteen NM that Mr. Sicin did ; 
ata A att , A bikaid i ‘ _ ‘ ’ 
minutes a day as much as anybody ought to work ; others would toil | ayy use on unsurveved vu 
for four hours. <All lauded the Mollie Maguires and strikers of last tatement that “ th ny ee, ir 8 
shall i iil La 4 i Ari ‘ issit t ’ ‘ 
. mar. : erTA se : t ys idespre: lesire for “blond % : 72 . 
summer, and ther secms to ay a Widespread de lit Lol Ooo, raised by the bill lie [Ma Bl rt , t 
some calling for it only ankle deep and others up to “the bridles of |. the report that he declared . Vir. s ” 
the horses.” Some advocated a strict “ neutrality” on the part of | . born in Prussia is too ab } 
'e I \ is iM iil 1 SSle = | 1? i ~ {i iit 
soldiers and police whenever there was a strike going on. Most of ton.” Now. thi - yy 
4 Lie avtl)y. Li = | bat . ‘ 
them are in favor of “ free love,” or, as they put it, “the right of | 4.0) #1 ; | ae 
“i e | CITeGS but eC ald ¥Y ‘ ll - ! 
women to choose the fathers of their children ”—or, more properh 1 ( dest tt ! 
. . . . 719 ‘ = on ae . }? SECULEE Lilt it PV ALIS, APOLIL LSI Lit e pre 
the father of each of their children. Many swore in their orations, | 1... 3, his mind 1] 1 ; +] ion 
. i (i iil is ei A Lit Opps Peeene| iid ‘ cv 4 Uillly ( 
and spiced them with what “the Money Power” calls indeceney. | yyioy pe was used in his boxvhoeod. and he « t Prussia 
- . ‘ aa ia Lit i> us ‘ aah ha ’ ‘ Mi, as ‘ iit’ ‘ russ] oI 
They all want unlimited money issued by the Government, to be malior sountey than Mantas . tn 
¢ . . tsSmaier Count tila ] i ere fit ‘ 
lent indiscriminately without interest or security ; they want Baxtes © the birthplace of an. officer « ( ( ‘ 1 of the 
Street put on a level with Fifth Avenue, and one recommended th ur ; “ene ’ 4] 
: ‘ : ee wontaha tdaoer, fhe lette proves ol ‘ t* { De, iG ‘1 l that 
slaughter of Mr. Astor. In fact, there was nothing which society as | pe is sorry for having made th I’ und uld 
il (ia At?h er 4 bLicihat clit ( Li i if i Ou 
— j , ~nndemne whie ae cue oie ae” ee - : 
now constituted condemns which some speaker did not advocate, | jie to get out of the scrape they caused him without having to 
a except the practice of going about naked. It is, perhaps, fortunate | pake «a serious contradiction.” W lv pointed out how 
q:: . . , . i tint aa aat is (hlidtlal mitt (al i { ‘ iy }’ il ‘ aba iit , 
: that they can be induced to express their views publicly. the Prussians deal with such gentlemen as Mr. Blaine, and it is not 
iy ati oe Cad ne : surprising that he considers Prussia an odious birthplace. 


; From other quarters the news is more serious. There appears | 
to be little deubt that in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and in Penn- The Bankrupt Bill came up nin the Senate on Wednesday 
sylvania mining districts there is some kind of preparation going on week, and fi und an easy majority in favor of amendment. Two 

for another outbreak this summer, with more concert of action and | were passed, fixing the date of operation of the repeal at January 1, 

better means of resistance. There is, evidently, more or less arm- | 1879, and exempting all cases now pending or future proceedings 


ing and drilling, but probably far less than has been reported. growing out of the Bankrupt Law. ; n i the bill was then referred to 
June is said to be the time fixed for the rising and the beginning of tie Judieiary C: littee. ren put in shape on these conditions. It 
social regeneration, and the tramps are all getting ready fora joyous | was reported back on Thurs lay, but was objected to by Mr. Voor 

summer. To complicate matters, the Fenians are reported to be | hees, and so went over. The date tixed, of course, gives Congress a 
preparing for another attempt to overthrow the British Empire with © chance at the next session to modify the law as it now stand ,» and 
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0 t itt wer the permanent needs of the country. 
The Tlouse billy biting the retirement of greenbaeks secured 

| Senate by a vote of 34 to 23. On the same 
da Pu the P on Appropriation Bill was passed. Mr. 
Blaine’ about the inopportuneness and great injurious- 
nk { ( f the tariffat this time met with opposition when he 
attempted to « I] it up on Wednesday week, and it Was postponed. 
On Tuesday, in the House, Mr. Wood, by a bare majority of one 
(109 to LOR), sueeceded in bringing his Taritf Bill before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and debate upon it began with a speech from 
Mr. Banks, who takes Mr. Blaine’s view of the measure. Its for- 
tunes no ara rather desperate look. The House has passed a 
hill to provide the District of Columbia with a permanent govern- 


ment, Consisting of three appointed eommissioners and a council of 


twentyv-1 ecleeted by 


nil 


popular suffrage, and these two bodies 


absorb the functions of the several boards of health, police, fire, ete.. 


how eXistiny. 


The latest contribution to the 
from M. Henri Cernuschi on 
Bill as passe 
and its future.” 


ilver controversy is a pamphlet 
“the Bland Bill,” as he ealls the Silver 
d, “its grounds, its alleged dishonesty, its imperfections, 
Most 
trodden that we need not follow him particularly, as he devotes him- 
self mainly to the history of the measure, and is in places too dithy- 
for Where he pronounces mono-metallism, 
“with all its triumphs, and all its pride, always impotent, always un- 
disastrous, and always inhuman.” It is language 
ly resembling the rhetoric of the encyclicals, 
Which has procured tor him the sobriquet of the “ Bi-metallie 
Poy 


haime 


of the ground he goes over is now so well 


rambie arguinent, as 


realizable, alway 
of this sort, so close 
‘and causes the European “Gold Sharps” to smile when his 
is now mentioned. He has adopted the Western story about 
the secret passage of the Coinage Act of 1873, but has slightly im- 
proved upon it by saying “ that it is even alleged not to have been 
regularly voted.” The Sons of Thunder, we believe, never denied 
that it was put to the vote; this was too much even for the tri- 
metallic Kelley. 





What interests us, and will most interest the silver-men, is what 
he says about the future working of the bill. At present its Western 
are ina state of childlike delight over it, and think that 
because gold did not rise before silver came into circulation, they 
have got such a capital joke on the New York papers. We get 
letters from them now and then telling what laughs they have over 
the false predictions of the Tribune and the Post. We now ask them 
to observe that silver has fallen sinee the passage of the bill, and 
remains still below fifty-four pence per ounce, and then to listen to 
what their friend M. Cernuschi says will happen in case the Euro- 
pean nations do not join us in adopting the double standard : 


friends 


* Franee will be unable to put in force again her bi-metallic law 


at 154; if she resumed mintage at 153 the United States, governed 
by their law at 16, would immediately stop manufacturing silver 
dollars, and silver would be exported from Ameriea to France, as 


happened for the same reason from 1234 to 1874. France, therefore, 
will not coin, and the United States will end, even if they keep to 
limited mintage, by having an abundant silver cireulation. Silver 
will drive away gold, and de facto they will be silver-mono-metallists, 
as before [834. In short, Europe will no longer coin anything but 
gold, the United States and Asia will have only silver money.” 

He adds that ‘the nations at home and the silver- 
money nations at home will pay with facility,” but “ between gold- 
money nations and the silver-money nations payments will be diffi- 


In other words, we shall 


gold-money 


cult, slow, always liable to heavy losses.” 
be in the position towards Europe which we have oceupied during 

As yet there 
is no sign of the slightest disposition on the part of the great com- 


the last sixteen years with our unredeemable paper. 


mercial countries to join us in the silver movement, so the end 
appears pretty certain. 
The Syndieate of bankers which, on the 11th of April, bargained 


for $50,000,000 U.S. 44 per cent. bonds, taking $10,000,000 ** firm” 
and having the option to take the remaining $40,000,000 in monthly 


instalments of $5,000,000, during the week took the $10,000,000 due 
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in the months of June and July. This makes $25,000,000 already 
taken and leaves $25,000,000 on option. ve sold the 
bonds at the rate of about $1,000,060 per day, and if the sales keep up 
at this rate the entire $50,600,000 will be marketed before July. The 
proceeds of the sales of these bonds are held for resumption pur- 
poses and are not reinvested in 5.20 6 per cent. bonds. Perhaps 
the most surprising result of the $50,000,000 negotiation with the 
Syndieate on the 11th of April has been the stimulus given to the 
demand for 4 per cent. bonds. These are sold by popular subserip- 
tions, and the proceeds of their sales are used in buying 5.20 6 per 
cent. bonds, or for refunding purposes. Enough 4 per cents have 
been sold to enable the Treasury to notify the holders of $10,000,000 
5.20 bonds that they will be redeemed ; the first notification or eall 
for $5,000,000, and was issued on May 1; the second eall 
was for 5,000,000, and was issued May 6. The inference is that 
the demand fer U.S. bonds is now fully $2,000,000 per day, and 
about equally divided between 4 and 43 per cent. bonds. A strange 
feature is that there are so many buyers for the 4 per cents when 
the 43 per cents at 102 gold and accrued interest—the current price 

are more than IL per cent. cheaper than the 4 per cents. The 
large demand for bonds shows great confidence in the ultimate hon- 
esty of the people, whose mere promise to pay is all that these bonds 
Silver in London fell during the week to 538d. per 
ounce. Here the bullion value of the new silver dollar fell 
SO0.9L06 gold. 


The Syndicate ha 


Was 


consist of. 
to 


The Boston “ tax-dodgers” (or, in other words, the citizens who 
try to escape taxation in that city by acquiring a legal residence in 
suburban towns) have received a heavy blow in the decision of two 
tax cases involving the legal principle on which “jtax-dodging” is 
based. Messrs. John H. Wright and William F. Weld, the latter 
one of the largest property-owners in Boston, selected Nahant, a 
town whose annual tax-levy is a mere trifle, as their domicile, and 
as the Boston assessors continued to tax them as residents of Boston 
they paid their tax-bills under protest, and brought suit to recover 
the amount. The cases were tried in Essex County (so that no local 
considerations of municipal advantage can be supposed to have in- 
fluenced the jury), and the law was stated with great fairness by 
the judge who tried them. The law, as given to the jury by him, is 
not new, and may be summed up as follows (it applies probably to 
many other States besides Massachusetts): a man is taxed where 
he has his domicile; his domicile is his home, the place where he 
lives. He cannot have two homes or domiciles, and the question of 
his legal domicile is to be determined by all the faets of the ease. 
He is entitled to change his home; but a mere notification to 
the assessor of a town, or any other act of the sort, does not 
effect a change of itself. In short, the answer to the question, 
Where is a man’s legal domicile? would be identical with the 
answer to the ordinary question of common life, Where does 
he live? The jury in these cases decided that Messrs. Weld 
and Wright (though they had displayed considerable ingenuity in 
endeavoring to effect a change of legal residence) had not ceased to 
live in Boston; and accordingly a verdict was rendered in favor of 
the city. 


The Paris Exposition was formally opened on Wednesday, May 
1, according to the official programme, although there was the usual 
degree of backwardness on the part of the builders and exhibitors, 
for which strikes were to some extent responsible. The distin- 
guished visitors who mede up Marshal MacMahon’s suite were 
chiefly the Princes of Wales and Orange, and ex-King Amadeus. M. 
Teisserene de Bort, the Minister of Commerce, read a short address 
which emphasized the significance of the Exposition as both in fact 
and in intent a proof of the peaceful aims of the republic, of its con- 
fidence in its own stability, and of the sympathy of foreign nations. 
The Marshal then declared the Exposition open amid much enthu- 
siasm. It consists of two parts, separated by the Seine: on the 
Trocadero height, a crescent-shaped palace permanently dedicated 
by the city of Paris to the fine arts; in the Champ de Mars, at the 
opposite extremity of the Bridge of Jena, the Main Exhibition 
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building, of enormous dimensions—the customary gardens with de- 
tached national buildings intervening. It will be some time 
we can judge accurately the rank of this Exhibition as compared 
with preceding ones, but the fact that Germany, Turkey, and Egypt 


before 


are unrepresented shows how great a disadvantage has to be over- 
The United States exhibit was set up with remarkable 
efficiency and promptness, and though it takes a place in the seeond 
class, it is reported the most creditable ever attempted in Europe ; 
it has filled well a meagre space, instead of half and discreditably 
filling too liberal an area, as at Vienna. Perhaps, also, the phono- 
graph will secure for this country an eminence which will satisfy 
our national pride. 


eome. 





The negotiations between England and Russia with regard to 
the Congress are still going on, Germany acting as mediator, but 
there is no news worth repeating as to the progress made, though 
the chances seem to be favorable to peace. Prince Bismarck, fear- 
ing the possible break-up of the negotiations throug) a collision be- 
tween the forces of the two Powers at Constantinople, has been urg- 
ing a simultaneous withdrawal of the fleet and army to points 
previously agreed upon, and efforts have been making in this direc- 
tion, but the difficulty of settling on an equivalent amount of re- 
treat on both sides has thus far prevented any result. The Russians 
want to be sure they can get back to Constantinople as quick as the 
fleet, and the British to be sure that if they repass the Dardanelles 
they can get back at all. The Turks, on the other band, say they 
cannot surrender Shumla and Varna until Russia gives up Adrian- 
ople ; and so the drama drags along, nobody being willing to trust 
anybody else very far. The Pomak insurrection in Bulgaria has 
grown more formidable, but General Todleben, who has been left 
in command in Bulgaria, has taken vigorous measures for its repres- 
sion. There is no news of a decided character from Austria, and it 
looks as if the suspicion that she was holding off in order to see 
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what was going to happen, and be able to make good terms before | 


moving, was well founded. 


In Russia public attention has been almost diverted from the war 
by what is called the Vera Sasuliteh affair. One of the most re- 
markable features in the strange socialistic upheaving which 
is going on in the upper class of Russian society is the eagerness 
and even frenzy with which the new 
young women, and one of these eraltées, Vera Sasulitch, hear- 
ing that a political prisoner had been brutally flogged by order 
of the Chief of Police, General Trepoff, for disrespect in his 
manner, determined to shoot the general, and did 
at his office, wounding him seriously but not fatally. 
tried by a jury which was undoubtedly packed to convict, seven 
of the members being wearers of decorations, and all belonging to 
the upper classes; but she was promptly acquitted, and left the court 
amidst thunders of applause. The Emperor is said to have been 
much troubled by the incident, but Trepotf has been removed, and 


ideas are swallowed by 


shoot him 


She was 


There seems very good reason for believing that Lord D ‘s 
resignation and the powerful speech which followed it have | | 
to produce a decline of the war feeling in England —or, in ot 
words, to both sober and discredit the * Jingo party,” as the Rus 


phobists are now called. At 
Northumberland County and the borough of T 


Important elections VW 


occurred 


the war issue was distinetly raised by the Liberal candidates, at 
the Conservatives utterly routed on their own ground. 1 4 
worth, which is an old Tory borough much inthueneed by t Peel 
family, the head of which is now a strong © Jingo” man, the def 
of the Conservative candidate, after a slashing attack on the Govern 
ment policy by the Liberal, Mr. Bass, a son of the brewer, was ove 
whelming. Both these incidents have made a profound ression 
on the “Jingo” mind, which tries in vain to aeeount for t! An 
article in the Quarterly Review, putting forward on behalf of the 
Crown a claim for the complete control of the for 1 polies 
of the country to the exelusion of the peopl and the blouse of 
Commons, an idea of whieh the apparent origin has been dis 


covered in ‘Coningsby,’ is likely to help to rouse the Liberals 
still more into some determined action, and even moderate papers 
are becoming vituperative in their treatment of the extraordinary 


personage who now has the Queen an 
A“ Syrian adventurer "an 


the army ot 


under his control. 
are now not considered unbecoming epithets to apply to him. An 
article on him in the last Fortnightly Review the 
rarely been surpassed in English literature for polished and biting 


: : ae 
‘political charlatan 


contempt. His last stroke, of bringing a large Indian army into 
Europe without the consent or knowledge of Pa 
helping to stimulate the returning thoughtfulness of the eountry, 
and the horrid Russians will probably be 
untruthfulness and general sinfulness a while longer. 


rliament, is also 


left wallowing in their 


The Laneashire strike among the cotton operatives, which has 
thrown from 30,000 to 40,000 persons out of employment and de- 
prived three times that number of their means of suppert, still con- 
tinues, and has called forth a very interesting dis 


ussion of the con- 


| ditions of English trade in the shape of manifestoes and counter 


| both sides is very good; there are no threats ot 


manifestoes from the masters and men. The temper displayed on 
denuneiations, noth- 
ing but rather dry business discussion. The masters say that trade 
is bad and has been bad for a long time ; that they are losing money at 


| the present cost of production, and have sutlered and are likely to 


it still remains to be seen whether the Court will ally itself with the | 


peasantry and the army against the educated class, or adapt its 
policy to the change in opinion. 





There have been other disturbanees showing the wide-spread 
prevalence of the same spirit of revolt against authority. An 
émeute among the students of the University of Kiev led to the ex- 
pulsion of one hundred, and the exile of sixteen of them to Siberia, 
and since then the rector has been assaulted in the college and badly 
beaten. The exiles, on their way through Moscow, were, on the 
other hand, attacked by a mob in the streets and severely handled, 
in spite of the efforts of the guard. In Odessa seven persons of both 
sexes resisted an attempt of the police and soldiers to arrest them 
for political offences. ‘ Nihilism,” or whatever it is that is at the 
bottom of all these troubles, is clearly too subtle and impalpable an 
influence to be dealt with by the police. The accounts of them ar 
sending the public in other European countries eagerly to Turgeneit’s 
books, and notably ‘ Virgin Soil,’ for an explanation of the crisis, 
which his descriptions of character often clearly foreshadow. 





| arguinents are very interesting. 


suffer the partial loss of several markets, notably the United States 
and China. To which the men reply that the 
in the good times in building so many new works. and so mueb 
machinery, and producing so much goods; that in this folly 
the men had no share, and that it is unfair now to try to throw 
on them the loss on the fixed capital ; 
to help the masters out of the scrape by submitting to the desired 
reduetion—ten per cent—if the masters will agree to work short time 
so as to reduce production. 
and refuse to submit their case to arbitration, professing to under- 
stand their business better than any one else. 


masters were foolish 


that, however, they are willing 


To this the masters refuse to assent, 


Some of the facts brought out by the masters in support of their 
Since 1360 the demas d for British 
cotton goods in the Eastern markets has increased 80 per cent. ; the 
demand in all other foreign markets only 15 per cent. In 1860 the 
United States took 227,000,000 vards of British cotton goods; in 
1277 only 61,000,000, In the former year Great Britain used half 
the cotton crop; last year she only used 3,017,000 bales, against 
3,959,000 used elsewhere. Moreover factories are going up in China, 
which has unlimited supplies of coal, and also unlimited supplies of 
labor. ‘ Capital is increasing elsewhere,” the masters add; “ other 
nations show themselves to be as capable of organization as our 
own. The race will be to the frugal, the industrious, and enduring.” 
To which the men reply that they can endure as ‘well as anybody, 
but cannot endure without hope. The end it is difficult to see ; but 
it will probably be the surrender of the operatives who are alieady 


‘ divided, the spinners not sympathizing fully with the weavers, 
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THE COMMUNISTIC MOVEMENT. 


MWENTY ve othe predict that the spread of communisti 
i i i 
i 4 1! ( ule 
{ "s ’ i I ‘ bn l I il } i tk 
| | Macaul \ t out that 
t { Co t! tta on property 
l kl ‘ relinut Litre ) ( ii tl 
{ s by the 1 il treated a 1 absurdit it is 
! rue that we are witnessing at this moment the spread 
ot ement among workingmen, having its headquarters in some 
of the great citi for thy owed object of despoiling the owners of 
accu ted property in \ there is chp pee ntly no general 
agreement as to what way. At the bottom of it is a small body of 
Communists of the Freneh and German sehool, who have a clean-cut 


theory of social res ition which proposes the appropriation. by 
the state of all the great instruments of trade and industry, such as 
the railroads, factories, mines, and iron-works, and the supply of 


work throuch these by the state to all who seek it, at such wages 
and with such hours as may be most conducive to their health and 
comfort, With a progressive income tax, free compulsory education, 
and a more com] lete direct control of the people over legislation, 
through mass meetings. The more advanced of this school also 


Wish to get rid of the great argument in favor of the permanence of 


the matrimonial tie by making the state the nurse and guardian of | 


all children, so as to relieve the parents of the cares of maternity 
and paternity, and enable them to marry more frequently. 

Below these there is a much more unthinking and larger class, 
which is really the dangerous one, such as the followers of Kearney 
in San Francisco, who have filled that city with real alarm and in- 
flicted serious men do not trouble them- 


injury on business. ‘hese 


| of which Communism springs. 


selves with theories, but address themselves directly to the facts | 


and they see around them 
es of wealth, in which they demand a share by any pro- 
cess, however rough, provided it is short and sharp. They regard 
a rich man as in a certain sense a wrongdoer, and are only re- 


of the situation. They dislike poverty, 


great mas 


strained from attacking him by prudential motives. 
sequently, constantly on the verge of riot rather than revolution, 
and they have a very large secret following who, without venturing 
openly to avow sympathy with them, would, if an outbreak came, 


They are, con- 


participate freely in the plunder and disorder, not perhaps for 
plunder and disorder’s sake, but as a means of bringing capital to 
terms of kind—that is, of foreing it to make concessions of 
some kind, they do not well know what, to the laborer. A large 
number of those who took part in the railroad strikes of last sum- 


SONG 


mer were undoubtedly in this state of mind, and if there be a 
renewal of the strikes this summer, with completer organization, as 
many persons fear, it will be with some such vague view. Outside 
all these there are, of course, the tramps and vagabonds, who would 
with the Communists, but whom even that 
How large the whole body of persons who 


iImake common cause 
name would dignify. 
are animated by these opinions and desires is, it is difficult to 
The newspaper accounts are apt to exaggerate their 
numbers, both because secret designs against peace and property 
naturally work on the imagination, and because the Communists 
themselves naturally magnify their strength with the view of spread - 
ing the terror through which they hope to succeed. But it is cer- 
tain that it is large enough to be injurious to business, and to make 


calculate. 


investors and property-holders uneasy, and seriously to increase the 
difticulties of city government, already very great. It is in this 
way, too, that it is likely to damage American society. That the 
Communists will ever get possession of any government in the 
United States, or that their theories will find acceptance with any 
really powerful body of the people, is of course wildly improbable, 
because the bulk of the people own property and save money, and 
would and will for ages to come certainly be amused by a serious 
got none and do not like to 
accumulate. What Communism really aims at is a new form of 
civilization, which may come, but if it does will only come at an in- 


proposal to divide with those who have 
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definitely régime of private property has 


nd brought 


remote period. 


The 


created our present civilization : nun out of REETY 5 


all our morality is based on it, and it will probably take as long to 
‘rthrow it as it has taken to bring it to its present shape, if it ean 
All the late advanees of the w 


towards a wider diffusion of 


he overthrown. orld have not been 


towards any form of Communism, buf 
that is, tow: 


bers of persons to the responsibilities and pleasures, casier transfer 


individual ownership irds the admission of larger num- 
and more secure possession, of property. 

What we are now threatened with, therefore, is not a great at- 
tempt at community of goods, but a falling off in security and ease 
and rapidity of accumulation. The American Communists, for in- 
stance, are not strong enough, or ever likely to be strong enough, to 
embody one of their ideas in an act; but they are, or will probably 
be, strong enough to make people afraid of riots, and to stimulate 
that kind of legislation called “labor legislation,” which seems to 
grow naturally out of the deep-seated public sympathy with poverty, 
and furnishes demagogues with a cheap mode of gaining popularity 
with a considerable body of voters, without committing themselves 
to really alarming theories. Such proposals as that recently made 
to have the Government manufacture some thousands of tons of 
iron in order to provide work for the unemployed, and, in a less de- 
gree, the schemes for the execution of great public improvements 
for the same purpose, may not do much harm in themselves, but 
their effeet on the mind of the poor is to keep alive the vague hopes 
and the confusion about the nature and duties of government out 
The refusal of Congress or of State 
legislatures to provide sufficient military or police force for the pro- 
tection of property has the same result. It leads the discontented 
to feel that they are making headway, that they are frightening the 
property-holders, and that by a little more effort they will have 
their own way in everything, and prepares their minds for the 
preachings of the systematic and theoretic Communists. 

The importance of these considerations is due to the fact that 
thus far communistic doctrines, when they have once taken hold of 
the minds of workingmen, have never, so far as can be known, been 
extirpated by persuasion in any form, and for the simple reason 
that those who preach against them are pretty sure to be property- 
holders, or members of the property-holding class, or ministers of 
religion, and therefore discredited from the outset. What roots out 
Communism is experience of its impossibility—the plain demonstra- 
tion that society cannot be carried by assault, and will defend itself 
It is this which has extinguished it in Franee, but 
even there it has-taken three bloody conflicts to do it, and two 
generations of civil strife, and nobody who observes what is going 
on in Germany and in Russia ean doubt that the problem will have 
to be solved there in the same way—that is, Communism will grow, 
and its pretensions rise, until it thinks itself strong enough to 
attempt a realization of its dreams by physical force, and then it 
will find that Property, when really alarmed, is a terrible antago- 
nist, that its strength is tremendous and that it has no bowels of 
compassion. The fostering of communistic views, either direetly 
or indireetly, either by speech or legislation, is, therefore, great 
cruelty to the ignorant and unthinking, who form the bulk of those 
of whom they take hold. The sooner it can be made clear to them 
that they are seeking the impossible the better for them as well as 
for society, and the way to make this clear is to show thorough readi- 
ness for defence. Nothing, for instance, could possibly clear Citizen 
Schwab’s brain so much, and elevate his moral nature, as to satisfy 
him that if he attempted to carry out his theories in this city he would 
be killed. 
ration from this poison—the worst, all things considered, that has 
yet entered the moral world—by improved means of education and 
better social arrangements; and the return of better times will re- 
lieve from it many of the light-headed who are now in favor of a 
The difti- 
It creates a distaste for the steady 


remorselessly. 


Much can be done, of course, to save the coming gene- 


division of goods simply because they are out of work. 
culty of dealing with it is great. 


routine of life, and a shirking from realities, not unlike that created 
In order to reason a man out of a vagary, too, you 


by ganrbdling. 
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and he must have some common ground to start from. With the 
communist there is bo common ground to start from. He offers no 
fulerum for your lever. He denies and scoffs at your religion. He 
repudiates all your virtues and all the motives by which your own 
life is governed. He shares none of your hopes, and is not troubled 
by any of your fears. He hates what you most admire, and Jongs 
for all that you most abhor; denies the foree of all your tests and 
sanctions, and looks on you as a selfish impostor. This is not a 
pleasant phenomenon, and it is likely to prove to modern society a 
curse and puzzle somewhat like those which slavery proved to the 
ancient society, and must be faced. 


RAILWAY MANAGEMENT AND NEW YORK PROSPERITY. 
MA\HE resolution to appoint a joint committee to take into eon- 
| sideration the railway management of this State, in so far as it 
affects its prosperity, passed the Assembly last week by a decided 
majority. If the Senate concurs in this resolution we shall have at 
last, in some official shape, an enquiry into the facts whieh caused 
the mecting at Steinway Hall, which formed the burden of Mr. 
Sterne’s address there, and the resolutions and report of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The committee charged with this enquiry will 
bring before the Legislature of 1879 these questions in tangibk 
form, based upon evidence. The extent to which this controversy 
has been carried, and the feelings which the merchants exhibit 
against our most powerful corporation, show that these grievances 
must to some degree exist, otherwise our usually apathetic citizens 
would not have been so ready to attack so formidable an adversary 
as the New York Central Railway. Whether or not this enquiry 
will lead to any beneficial results will very much depend upon the 
nature of the committee—i.e., the extent to which that committee 


itself feels called upon to make the enquiry a searching one, and the | 


skill with which the case of the merchants is handled before it. 
Sufficient has already been admitted by Mr. Vanderbilt in his 
letter of the 19th ult. to the Chamber of Commerce to show that 
the railway problem in this State has assumed very great propor- 
tions, and that we have upon us a question of extreme delicacy. 
Mr. Vanderbilt says in this communication that the pooling arrange- 
ments between the great trunk lines resulted in placing the New 
York shipper upon an equal footing, and gave to him the same 
advantages as were enjoyed by the merchants of any rival State. 
Certainly no more can be reasonably asked. To require the New 
York roads to earry freights to and from the West at a rate which 
would disregard the excess of cost of transportation from Philadel- 
phia to Baltimore, to and from foreign ports, would give to 
the New York merchants such advantages as would destroy the 
commerce of those cities. Their roads would not submit to 
this, nor would those cities permit them to until they had 
been exhausted in the struggle to maintain a fair equilibrium.” 
Yet New York had just these advantages in times past, and did 
almost immediately after the opening of the Erie Canal destroy as 
much of the commerce of its rival cities as it did not absorb. 
From 1830 to 1860 the great mercantile houses that had theretofore 
existed in Boston and in Philadelphia, more particularly those of the 
latter city, first opened branches in New York City, then trans- 
planted their main warehouses to New York, with branches in the 
other cities, and then in process of time did their whole business in 
New York, without branches elsewhere. Thus did the improved 
waterways of New York State, built by the State, first absorb, and 
then practically destroy, the importing and jobbing trade of its rivals 
down to 1860. The harbor of New York and its facilities for trans- 
portation to and from the West gave New York its tirst advantage, 
and it then threatened to hold that advantage against all new- 
comers by reason of the economy which arose from the bulk and 
value of the commodities that it transported. [t looked as though a 
natural monopoly had been established in favor of the largest trans- 
porting centre, resulting in decreased charges for all that it desired 
to send West or to obtain from the West. The value of its real 
estate is based upon these advantages ; and amid all the depression 
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Which the vears of reaction since 1873 have brought to New York 


in common with her sister cities, her real-estate price 
above those which prevail with her neighbors, si 
citizens have believed that New York had 

Which placed her in the rivalry of commerce far bevond 


city on the Atlantie seaboard. 

This delusion, if delusion it be, Mr. Vanderbilt's letter dispels 
He confesses that the combination which the New York lines h 
entered into with their rivals of other cities is one ot 
that whatever advantages New York derives from its harbor it lose 


in its freight charges; that she is placed upon the level of het 
cities. To use his own words, ** the New York roads have p 
city on an equality with the most favored rival reo tl 
they are thoroughly committed, and they will stand 
circumstances; the rest remains with its merehants.” That M 
Vanderbilt’s letter does not at once er 
larger real-estate owners, the value of whose property is « 
ent upon the natural advantages of New York, as i Oud 
has of the merehants, arises simply from the fa 
ests are not so directly and immediately atfected as t] 
interest. Were, however, the tull meanin r ands ye ob this | 
understood by the owners of the soil of New York, t 
prompt as the merchants to institute an enquiry 
the causes which, either naturally or artificially, will dey 
the main value of their property by placing the owne: 
Baltimore and Philadelphia in competition w 

We can all understand how the building of the 1 Canal vo 
to New York City its enormous advantage. Although Ds 
also built a canal, the Alleghany Mountains form an 
barrier Which the Pennsylvania Canal could t overeo rh 
commeree of New York State, on the contrary, Was not impeded by 
any great natural obstructions ; excellent ris furnished constant 
supplies to the canal, and the Hudson River, Vigable for a hun 
dred and fifty miles to the north, gave to t canal an outlet main 
tained at no expense, and on the bosom of wl dredtold 
the freight capacity of the canal eould be carried to the metropoli 
Cities were thus built up thoughout the centre of the State with a 
population so large as to give a great local t to our first through- 
line of rail, and made the line practically independent of through- 
trafic. When the New York Central was conselidated, it was econ- 
solidated by the combination of a number of ¢ ecting railways 
between cities, each one having its independ and profitable 
business. The improved method of transportation introduced by 
the railway, therefore, maintained the supremacy of New York ¢ ity 
which the canal had given to it; and as no other State could build 
any railway whieh could compete with ours at the rates at whieh 
the combined Central could carry throuch-treights, because no other 
State had so many cities, and every State to the south of us had 
mountain ranges to overcome, and to the north of us greater mile- 
age and reduced population as difliculiies to overcome in its traftie 
between the West and the Eastern seaboard, no one could have fore- 
seen that the railway system would lose that supremacy to the State 
of New York. Moreover, our first railwav had advantages as creat 


over other railways to be built in other States as the canal in this 
State had over the canals in other States. Railway experts tell us 
that the volume and value of the traffic and the gradient. of the 


roads are elements of much more importance than mere mileage, and 


as in all these particulars New York afforded its railways udvantages 
incomparably greater than those possessed by lines to rival cities on 
the coast, reduced freight charges to and from New York represent- 
ing those advantages seemed to be the natural property of New 


York's merehants. 


Now, after thirty-odd years of railway rivalry, the city of 
New York is deliberately told by the president of its leading line 
of railway that the combination which he and other New York 
railway presidents have made with lines to cities of sister States 

} 


takes away the advantages thus far possessed by New York, ane 


puts its merchants upon the same plane of commercial opportu- 
nity with rival cities. If the autocratie ruler of a great country 
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cho to distribute advantages and disadvantages in this way, so 
that there shall be no plethora of wealth in one particular district as 
compared with another, we can understand his motives, however 
much we may deprecate this paternal system of government; but 
the motives of a president of a New York railway company when he 
exhi tender regard for the mereantile interests and the value 
Of property of ¢] to which his road does not run and in which he 
has probably but very little if any property, is not so easily under- 
tood, and a little search must be made for the motive. We 
find that into this pooling arrangement the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, running from Boston, cannot be foreed; that it alone of 


the railways refused to enter into the great combination of 1877, 
and insists competition with the New York 
Central—a competition admittedly reduces freights from 
Boston to the West, Liverpool to Chicago, to lower 
rates than those whieh New York to the West, mileage 
notwithstanding. And yet the Grand Trunk Railway runs through 
towns where the New York Central runs through cities, runs through 
wildernes mountain in great part, has comparatively 
little local traffic and comparatively a small local business. Why 
is it, then, that it can compete with so formidable a rival as the 
New York Central? Bee itis insolvent. Insolvency in the case 
of railway corporations operates very differently from what it does in 


upon running in 
which 
from 


trom 


and 
CXist 


3, Waste, and 
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all private affairs, inasmuch as it not only does not drive the insol- 
vent corporation out of business, but, by lifting from its shoulders all 
responsibility to pay interest upon bonds and dividends upon stock, 
enables it to run for operating expenses alone, places it in a position 
as though the State had built the road for the receiver who ope- 
rates it, and charges him no rental for it; so that all its earnings 
need accomplish is to replace wear and tear of machinery, rolling- 
stock, and permanent way. Such a rival crushes in its turn the 
solvent corporation which placed it in a position of insolvency. 
Henee there is nothing which railway presidents who have their 
property invested in their corporation’s stock so much dread as the 
insolvency of their rivals. The President of the New York Central’s 
tenderness for the commerce of Philadelphia and Baltimore is plainly 
nothing but a tenderness for the roads that terminate there. He 
sees to it that they shall not become insolvent by a rivalry with his 
road, so that his own solvent road shal] not be crushed between the 
upper and nether millstones of an insolvent road to the north of 
him, and two insolvent roads to the south of him. 

This phase of the railway problem has never been presented 
before in this country. Combinations heretofore have been so short- 
lived, and the law of competition has so generally held sway in the 
reduction of freight charges, particularly as to distant competitive 
points, that a railway having such superior advantages as the 


New York Central has would constantly make use of them to 
the exhaustion, and at times to the destruction, of its rivals. 


jut new light seems to have dawned upon our railway mag- 
nates. They are beginning to feel the disadvantages of railway 


wars, and, by so-called * poolings,” to enter into copartnerships of 
a very much more permanent character than any heretofore known 
between such corporations, and we are now confronted by such a 
copartnership between the four great trunk lines from the Eastern 
seaboard to the West, having it in its power to level down and build 
up great communities, and using that power to the disadvantage of 
one and the advantage of another of our great centres of popula- 
tion. That the community, under these circumstances, has a duty 
to perform is too obvious to require comment. Whether there shall 
be a permanent control over our railways by the National Govern- 
ment, or by State governments acting through commissions, is a 
question that we shall not at present discuss. 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 
\? one who has paid much attention to the way in which the great 
4 body of young men in a country like this, and for that matter in any 
country, get most of their moral training, can have failed to sce that it 
is through ‘* modern instances” rather than ‘‘ wise saws”; that is, they 
form the ideals after which they strive not so much from the discourses 


| listened in silence and with much attention. 
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to which they listen on goodness and badness, as from the kind of men on 
It is, in 
fact, through the sp ctacle of their suceess that political rascals do their 


whom they see the public bestowing its honors and rewards, 


} 


mischief rather than through their foolish or ignorant legislation or ad- 


ministration, One man who shows that an exposure of his knavery does 
not hinder his political advancement does damage to the rising generation 
which no amount of mere didactic efforts can repair. These remarks, too, 
apply to honors to the dead as well as to honors to the living. 
** obituary notices ” are well known to have a good deal of hollowness and 
hypocrisy, but when they are the formal and elaborate utterances of the 
organs of public opinion they do help to form the public judgment about 
the quality of acts as well as about the quality of men. If your son 
sces you groaning and weeping at the grave of a noted thief, there will 
be no use in immediately afterwards giving him a lecture on the sacred- 
ness of property ; and if your ‘secular paper” does all in its power to 
honor the memory of a noted cheat without denying his cheating, there 
is little use in drawing the attention of your family to a remarkable 
article in your ‘‘religious paper” in clucidation of the Ten Command- 
ments, 


Of course 


The importance of this department of public instruction has received 
a fresh illustration from the course of some of our leading daily papers 
with regard to the late John Morrissey. They all published long biogra- 
phies of him, mostly of the same tenor and evidently drawn from the 
That of the Times, which has done most honor to Mr. 
Morrissey’s memory, filled three and one-half of its columns ; that of the 
Herald seven; that of the Tribune only acolumn, and this paper gave him 
in some degree his due. Three columns of the 7’mes, or six-sevenths of 
the article, are devoted to telling how Morrissey, beginning life as an 
ignorant and vicious young laborer, forsook steady industry for gambling 
and pugilism, and became notorious by his offences against the law, and by 
his turbulence and violence. It is, in short, the history of a member of 
the criminal class, for whose benefit jails are built, and whose activity 
and liberty reflect shame on the community which permits them. It 
shows, also, how at the age of thirty he grew tired of fighting, as all 
pugilists do, and determined to become a professional gambler ; and the 
last half column, devoted to his ‘political career,” shows how, while 
keeper of a noted gambling-hell—or, in other words, a professional crimi- 
nal—he made money enough to enable him to become active and in- 
fluential in the politics of New York City—or, in other words, to succeed 
in the same field as Tweed, and win the suffrages of the same class of 
constituents, So he went to Congress and then to the State Senate. To 
neither body did he bring any qualification for the duties of a legislator 
representing a great commercial city, or any experience of any kind 
except that of a pugilist, bartender, gambler, stowaway, and wandering 
rough, or what the old English statute calls a ‘‘ rogue and vagabond,” 
and he died at the early age of forty-seven, doubtless through the 
exhaustion of his constitution from his excesses. Nevertheless, the 
Times says he was ‘in public affairs a man of sturdy common sense, 
clear perceptions, and unbending rectitude,” and ‘“‘no man ever charged 
John Morrissey with being a venal politician or a dishonest legislator.” 
‘* The errors of his early career ” (he was keeper of a gambling-hell down 
to the day of his death) ‘* were fairly balanced by his undeniable public 
spirit and unchallenged fidelity to public trust.” That is to say, you 
may safely lead the life of a criminal if in your thirty-fifth year you go to 
Congress and take no bribes ; and you may keep a gambling-hell, and 
live by it, if you go to the State Senate and oppose Tammany. 

The State Senate was not behind the press in its sorrowful admiration. 
It expressed by unanimous resolution ‘‘ its respect ” for Morrissey’s “‘great 
moral courage, for his devotion to principle, and for his rare and un- 
questioned integrity”; and it started for his funeral “in a body.” The 
Assembly also wept over him as a ‘ well-meaning and upright legislator,” 
and recorded “its high estimate of his character and official course.” 

There is something better still to come, however. A Washington cor- 
respondent of Monday’s Times filled a column and a half in the most con- 
spicuous part of the paper with an “ In memory of Morrissey,” giving anec- 
dotes of the illustrious deceased. One passage in it has never been 
surpassed for naiveté in the political biography of the modern world : 


same source, 


‘* Last evening a number of gentlemen sat together in a leading hotel 
here and talked about him until bed-time. All except one of them had 
been his personal friends, and that one was no less a person than the 
venerable but still hale and hearty Simon Cameron. One efter another 
they told their little story of the dead man’s life, and ‘the old Senator’ 
At last, when the rest had 
apparently finished, he broke the silence he had kept so long by exclaim- 
ing suddenly and in his own quick, nervous way; ‘I never had much 
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personal knowledge of Mr. Morrissey, but I heard one story of him which 
always impressed me very deeply.” * What was it? What ‘was it?’ asked 
the others in a breath, and in reply Mr. Cameron related the following 
incident. I give his own words as nearly as possible, only omitting 
names at his request. He said: * When Morrissey first came to Washing- 
ton I must confess that I was not very favorably impressed with him. 
Ile had a bad record, of course, and somehow or other most people in this 
world have a mean habit of remembering all the bad things a man does 
and forgetting all the good ones. At all events, I had never heard anv- 
thing good of Morrissey. For this reason I was very much surprised on 
day to hear my friend (Senator Cameron named one of the best known 
Republican leaders in New York) speak in terms of great kindness of him. 
I gave expression to this surprise, when my friend told me that I was 
very much mistaken in Morrissey’s character, and to prove what he said 
related the story to which I alluded. It was to the effect that a young 
man of great promise, a resident of New York City, and a clerk in a large 
business house, had found his way into Morrissey’s gambling saloon, and 
while there had lost in play $12,000, which was for the moment in his 
possession, but which belonged to the firm in whose employ he was. The 
next morning, the young man, fully realizing his position, went to his 
mother and told her the whole story. She, almost wild with grief, went 
to her husband and repeated it to him. The old man was so stunned by 
the information of his boy’s dishonor that he could suggest no plan by 
which he might escape public disgrace and punishment. In fact,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Cameron, ‘they were all in a mighty bad way, but, as usual, 
the old woman was the first to get her wits about her, and she suggested 
to the boy's father to go to his friend (the Republican leader already 
alluded to), and to get him to go to Morrissey and see if he would not 
help them out of their trouble. The friend consented, much against his 
will. He went to the gambler, told him the whole story, and assured 
him that disgrace and ruin would be brought upon an estimable family 
if the money lost by the young man was not returned. Morrissey listened 
quictly to all that was told him, and then said: ‘ Well, that’s all 
very well, but the young fellow lost the money fair; and as for him bein’ 
a poor innocent young dove that didn’t know nothing of the world, that’s 
all stuff; he’s been in our place often, and won many a pile, but for the 
old woman’s sake I'll see what Iean do. Come to my house to-morrow 
morning, and like as not I can make the thing all right.” The next 
morning the gentleman came as he was directed, and with the simple 
words: ‘* Tell the old woman to keep her boy away from sportin’ houses,” 
Morrissey handed him the exact sum that the young clerk had lost. If 
such an action,’ said Mr. Cameron, in conclusion, ‘does not cover a 
multitude of sins, my seventy-nine years of life have taught me no lessons 
and brought me no knowledge.’ ” 
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One naturally hesitates about differing from a Pennsylvania moralist of 
seventy-nine years’ standing, but we must remind him that the deceased 
statesman was, under the statutes of this State, liable to the young man 
for the money of which he stripped him, and, besides this, in strip- 
ping him of it exposed himself by law tothe pains and penalties of a 
**common gambler ”—/. e., to two years’ hard labor in the penitentiary and 
one thousand dollars fine, with further imprisonment until the fine was 
paid. It is, of course, a very surprising and unusual thing for a com- 
mon gambler to restore their losses to his vietims, as it is for a pickpor ket 
to give back her watch to a widow. This latter sometimes happens, how- 
ever, and we are gratified when we hear of it ; but we do not take out our 
pocket-handkerchief and whimper over it, and describe it to our children 
as the act of a good and lamented citizen. 

The impunity with which Morrissey for years pursued his nefarious 
~alling, both here and at Saratoga, was a disgrace to the government of 
this State. But it is a more serious matter still that recognized public in- 
structors should declare that going into polities for a few years and resist- 
ing the temptation to take bribes can atone for a youth of ruffanism and a 
middle life of crime, especially when we consider that the money to which 
Morrissey undoubtedly owed his political ‘‘ integrity’ was acquired by 
just such villanies as the Pennsylvania Nestor described and sniffled 
over. This looks like discredit to our civilization itself. 
to be publicly praised as Morrissey has been praised by any one who is 
not prepared to say that he would like to see such men indefinitely multi- 
plied. Morrissey’s admirers ought to be ready to declare, if their eulo- 
gies mean anything, that they would like to see the State of New York 
peopled by such men, They ought to be ready to go still further and 
say that there is not, and ought not to be, any connection between public 
and private morals, and that a good legislature might be made up out of 
the inmates of the Sing Sing and Auburn penitentiaries, and that Madame 
Restell might have made an excellent Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rections. If they do not mean this, and are not prepared to say this, their 
funeral discourses over the dead pugilist and gambler are not only trash but 
pernicious and disgusting trash. imi 
to turn “respectable ” in his latter years showed the contempt in which 
he held the morals of the community which tolerated him, and on which 
he preyed, and th?s contempt the obituary laudation of him in some 
quarters certainly seems to justify. 


No man ought 
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Morrissey was a criminal whose efforts 
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SAINTE-BEUVE’S CORRESPONDENCE, 


Paris, April 19, 1S7s 
aves some years, when time has done its work, nothing is mor 
4% esting than to read the responden f some great mind. N : 
ean give you m re ke nly, more painfully, tl sensa nof the vanity 
folly of most human efforts. At the same time, nothing can better show 


the real man, even under all the artifice of language and all the pre 


tions of correspondence. Twas reading a few days ago the correspond 

of J.-J. Rousseau, so well forgotten, and in many respects so justly f 
gotten, so inferior to the correspondence of Voltaire ; yet I felt that the 
real Rousseau wes there, even more than in the * Contrat Social,’ in 
‘Nouvelle Héloise,’ or in * Emile.’ 
the correspondence of Sainte-Beuve, which has just appeared, with t 


Lam reading the second volume of 


same sort of interest. The way in which this correspondence comes to 
light shows well the avidity and impatience of our tin The | ry 
executors have not waited till, by their efforts and by the g \ 


the correspondents of Sainte-Beuve, they should tind themselves in y 
1 one volur as 


They now pul 


session of their whole object : no, they have publishes 
soon as they had matter enough for one volume 1 
second volume, because they can feed the public with a volun 

and they announce that during the printing they have received new 
ments which will furnish the materials for a supplementary 
They make a new appeal toall the friends and correspondents of Saint 
Jouve, and if these prove to be very generous, there is no reason \ 
should not expect a fourth, a fifth volume, et This hasty m 

not very respectful to Sainte-Beuve. Though th is in each ve 
chronological order, the series of the volumes will have no unity; 
public of our day cannot wait, and M. Troubat, the executor of S 
Jouve, will not wait. 

The letters of the second volume extend from t865 to 1869 T showed 
when I spoke of the first volume the Sainte-Beuve of the first p 
the poet, the member of the Romantic pleiads, 
even the cross of the Legion of Honor. The preset 
Sainte-Beuve of the end—the senator, the invalid, the eritie, who has 
himself ceased to create, but who applies his extraordinary faculties to 
the history of literature. There is more resemblance than T could 
thought between the two men—between the Saint 


Sainte-Beuve of 1860, The mind has expanded, an intense curiosity has 


accumulated many and well-chosen materials, familiarity with scientific 
men has given to Sainte-Beuve new and more exact methods, criticism 
has really beeome in his hands a sort of science ; but the inner man is not 
much altered, the first instinets are still there, sometimes dormant, some 
times as ardent as in the days of the Restoration. A kind of atavism 
be felt in each man, and connects old age and youth, 


rh 
uni 


Sainte-Beuve had been made a senator by Napoleon TIT. (with a salary 
of 50,000 franes a year); he had become one of those dignitaries int nded 
to be the chief support as well as the ornament of the state. For a while 
he had supported his new dignity with patience, but at the end his inner 

y of most of 1} eagues. He 
was by nature not a Conservative, he was a man of opposition. He saw 
too well the defects of any human establishment ; he could not blind his 


eyes. On the 11th August, 1868, he writes confidentially to M. de Les- 


] 


lis C¢ 


nature revolted against the subservien 


cure, the secretary of M. Rouher, who was then minister of state : 


‘* My dear friend, you are near the most influential minister, and he 
deserves to be. Ido not go out; Ido not stir from my room; but I see, 
I hear, I observe. Tell your minister that, if one does not take care, all 
things will go and dissolve, and that everything will soon be at the merey 
of the first event. Don’t shake your head. Don't laugh and say that 
you are reassured. All the governments which have fallen have done 
that till the eve, till the morning, of their fall. The Empire is very sick. 
As | love it and am in it, you can understand that Lam not the last to 
suffer. How have people come to spoil the finest situation and to be on 
the point of losing the finest game ? How, after so much glory, have 
we entered the period of contempt ? Believe me, and say it to the great 
intelligence which has not as much power as it ought to have : If you do 
not do something, and something well marked, the disaffection will in- 
crease very rapidly. Why not frankly declare a constitutionai ministry? 
Surely, I would not have counselled it a few years ago; but it may now 
be our salvation. And do renew promptly a worn-out Chamber, which 
has ceased to feel, except by Vague spasms, the current of public opin- 
ion. 

Sainte-Beuve drifted into opposition. He quarrelled with his brother 
He could not endure the stolid and heavy conservatism and 
Catholicism of the old generals, who voted in the Upper Chamber with a 
perfect discipline. He had become a member of the little court of Prin- 
cess Mathilde Bonaparte, a lady who cared little for politics, but who sur- 


senators, 
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hia roft Chamber has been ominous, as men who 
haw hi rto been the organs of ideas of civilization—Thiers, for in- 
tance—have defended without shame decrepit abuses which fall of them- 


ves and are dying of senility. We have seen a minister of the Empe- 


ror (Rouher) overstepping probably his orders and saying Never! {M. 
Roule d that the Empire would never abandon the cause of the tem- 
poral power, as limited to the city of Rome.} All the men who love the 
Empire in the way Ido have been profoundly disheartened by this devia- 
tl : y ised by the mpre mising declaration of the once eclo- 


quent uwyer of Clermont. Oh! how mistaken was M. Thiers wh n he 
iid that if Voltaire should come back to the world } »would not do ex- 
t] | things, Voltaire would still have to defend common 

sense, and he would defend it against M. Thiers” (let 

nont-Ferrand, December 9, 1867), 


The spirit of unbelief had become, perhaps, the dominant spirit in 


Sainte-Beuve. Ile could forgive almost everything to the Empire except 
its spasmodic indulgence to religion, He had no liking for parlinment- 
ary institutions: he had b me the enemy of all the old ‘ ornaments ” 


of the reign of Louis-Philippe; he did not believe in the men whom he 
had known as Liberals in his youth, and who had fallen in 1848. Some 
of these men were entrenched in the French Academy as in a citadel, 
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and Sainte-Beuve had come to hate and despise the French Academy. 


His ideal was an intelligent, a free-thinking despot, a man of progress 
on the throne. 

Though Sainte-Beuve had lived so long with the Jansenists (and in this 
second volume of correspondence we see him very busy with a revision of 
his ‘History of Port Royal’), he had ceased to be a Christian, even in 


the most elastic sense of this word. He did not believe in the creation. 


‘The eternity of the world once admitted, all hangs together. The 
fatality of law is, for whoever reflects, a consolation as much as, and more 
than, apain. We oughttosubmit with gravity. This respectful and dumb 
gravity of the thinking man is in its way a religion, an homage rendered 
to the majesty of the universe. Our wishes, ephemeral as they are and 
contradictory, prove nothing ; they are like clouds which the winds push 
against each other: the sidereal order rules above. You are, mv friend. 
of the religion of Democritus, of Aristotle, of Epicurus, of Lucretius, of 
Seneca, of Spinoza, of Buffon, of Diderot, of Goethe, of Humboldt. It 
pany ” (letter to M. Louis Viardot, 17th of April, 1867). 





is a good com 





Hie was himself of the same pantheistic religion, but, strangely 
enough, he brought into the calm sphere of pantheism some of the no- 
tions of the Jansenists. The Jansenists were the heirs of Calvin, the un- 
conscious remnants of the great reformers; they believed with the great- 
est fervor in the perversity of man and in the doctrine of grace. Most of 
our modern free-thinkers have a curious adoration of mankind: let only 
man be delivered of the thraldom of priesthood and of royalty, and 
‘tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles.” Sainte- 
Beuve was too intelligent, too intellectually honest, to adopt doctrines 
which are only fit for the vulgar demagogue. He had learned history 
and knew that humanity was made of humans, and that the humans are 
not perfect in themselves. This is what he writes to Taine: 

‘You make to me an observation upon my ‘Port Roval.’ . . . 
There is a fine basis, you say, a broad basis in natural morality, in virtue 
as understood by Aristotle, Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, etc. I must confess 
to you that what has always embarrassed the expression of my thought in 
this direction and kept my adhesion back is the fact that I have not as 
optimistic an opinion of humanity as that which I see among all these 
lam much more struck by the miseries, the imperfec- 
tions, the vices, the animal coarseness over which people imagine that it 
is easy to triumph. This natural morality, of which I desire the reign, 
and which in antiquity was the lot of an élite, seems to me very little ad- 
vanced among the moderns, especially if you consider the masses. The 


natural moralists. 





nation ich are praised sur parole and celebrated at a distance, are found 
to be fur in arrear You must be a Laboulaye before you believe that 
there is no corruption in North America, Our Algeria is dying of ab- 
init are our manufacturing cities of the north. If Rome is rotting, 


Genevais | ming coarse, Isee everywhere an animality and a brutality 
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which discourages me and which adjourns my hope of the triumph of a 
healthy and scientific morality; [am contented with admiring and re- 
specting it in a few ” (2d of November, 1867). 


This tter migh 





be meditated by the worshippers of the new god, 


ITumanity, coming, as it does, not from a Catholic, nor even from a pro- 


fessed or professing Christian, It shows, in my opinion, the best part of 
Sainte-Beuve, his love of truth, a love so intense that nothing could blind 
it—no political passion, no party spirit, no worldly consideration, This 
ame love of truth explains the great interest which Sainte-Beuve shows 


in his correspondence for historical studies. There are many letters ad- 


lressed to M. Chantelauze, who was engaged in a study of Cardinal de 
Retz, and who furnished Sainte-Beuve with valuable notes for * Port 
Royal.’ Sainte-Beuve was always kind to all the d-butans, if he was 
often very severe on the men who had arrived. He takes great pains with 
such men as Charles Baudelaire, a sick and half-mad poct ; with obscure 
writers who never succeeded in coming to notoriety. Ile answers such 
men as Louis Ulbach ; we see him in correspondence with M. Emile Zola, 
twelve years before the ‘ Assommoir.’ He takes the trouble to make a 
long criticism of Zola’s * Thérése Raquin.’ He praises Zola’s talent of 
analysis, the technical execution of many parts, but he shows the defects 
of the novel with as much care as a conscientious professor who goes over 
the boy’s theme. I do not believe that Sainte-Beuve was courting 
popularity when he took such pains with many Boh?mes; he knew that 
pearls are found in the dunghills of Bohemia ; he was also, in his own 
way, a Socialist. Ife was not on good terms with what is called society ; 
the sa/ons of Paris were, under the Empire, hostile to the Empire. He 
hated the salons ; as a Senator, he disliked the little chapels where love 
of the Papacy kept a timid flame. Ile resembled, in some respects, the 
Jacobins of the first Revolution, who died in the gilded uniforms of Sena- 
tors of Napoleon the Great. What saved him, however, from their ser- 
vility, was his intellectual freedom and honesty ; Jansenism and Port 
Royal did much for him ; he never became «a low flatterer of imperialism 
nor of demagogy. 





Correspondence. 





IS POPULAR GOVERNMENT A FAILURE ? 
To tur Epiror or Tue Nation: - 

Sir: It seems to follow from your view of the ‘Fraud Movement” 
that there ¢s no remedy, and that there ought to be none, in case of a 
President made such Ly fraud. 

A few people devoutly believe in what is alleced by both parties, that 
fraud or violence sufficient to turn the scale one way or other existed on 
both sides at the last Presidential election. If that is the truth, are we 
not already there, are we not now at the South American level ? Be that 
as it may, convince the sober-minded of the ** new” truth that successful 
Presidential frauds cannot be enquired into, and you have a reductio ad 
absurdum of popular government. 

Not a few are already convinced that a good solid despotism is better 
than the tyranny of party, the rascality of politicians, the anarchy result- 
ing from the elective franchise granted to the *‘ many-headed.” But eon- 
vince the people by demonstration that successful fraud must be left in 
quiet, and popular government is destined to go to the ‘moles and the 


bats.” 
é.. B.. W. 


Morristown, N. J.. May 3, 1878. 


[What “ follows from our view ” is not that there ought to be no 
enquiry into charges of fraud in a Presidential election, but that the 
decision who has been elected President when made by the proper 
authority ought to be final and irreversible, and this not because 
abstract justice and right are not desirable things, but because in 
human affairs they are not always attainable, and because the chief 
end of government is peace and quiet—a fact which the law recog- 
nizes in private affairs by making prescription a good title to pro- 
perty. The eause of all the trouble last year lay in the fact that, 
although the vote for the President takes place on the same day in 
all the States, certain bodies called Returning Boards in some of the 
Southern States were armed with “ judicial functions,” and empower- 
ed to revise and change the figures according to their own views of 
fitness, and to delay the final count until they had learned the result 
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in other States, thus virtually giving them power to elect a Presi 
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dent. A temptation of this kind to political adventurers of low 
character like MeLin and Wells and Anderson was of course over- 
Whelining, The American way of acting on a diseovery of this kind 


is to change the machinery before the next election, so th t leeal 
thimbleriggers will not have such another chance : and in the mean- 
time to follow our lawful callings. The Mexiean wav is to lay aside 
all business and begin fightin: 


¢ and squabbling, bleeding, shoutin 
and dying, in order to put into the Presidential ehair the man to whot 
we think it was awarded by Eternal Justice. There is, and probably 
always has been, some fraud in every election; but the chief end of 
manin society is not to procure absolutely pure elections, but obtain 
in the longrunas good government as the present condition of human 
nature will admit. We ought now either to secure the tinal closing 
of the contest in each State on the evening of the same day, so as to 
prevent trickery by holding over the returns when the contest is 
close and one or two States can turn the seale, or else make the 
election a purely Federal concern, with Federal machinery for both 
' 


taking and eanvassing the vote. In other words, we ought to 


adapt our system to newly-revealed conditions. We have courts 
and police for the prevention of crime, and vet many criminals 
escape. Should we all throw aside our private affairs, and deelare 
that we should neither buy nor sell, nor plead nor preach, while a 
single thief or murderer was at large?) Much of the talk about this 
Presidential fraud strikes us as even worse than Mexiean—childish. 


Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


| ARPER & BROS. have reprinted in their ‘* Ilalf-Hour Series ” the 

two short tales by George Eliot (¢ Brother Jacob’ and * The Lifted 
Veil’) noticed by us in No, 669,——G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a 
volume of humorous sketches by W. L. Alden, ** the sixth-column man 
of the New York Z7imes.” It will be illustrated by F. S. Church in his 
peculiar manner. Robert Clarke & Co. send us their substantial and 
well-printed ‘General Catalogue of Choice Books for the Library, Classi- 
fied and Priced.’ It is well worth the very moderate sum for which it 





ean be had. ——O Novo Mundo for May contains a iikeness of the late 
lamented Prof. Charles Frederie Hartt, in which the signs of overwork or 
of sickness are only too plainly visible. ——At the recent sale of an Eng- 
lish collector’s French rarities in Paris, Fontaine’s * Fables,’ edition 
1677-94, 5 vols. 12mo, the only complete edition published by the fabu- 
list himself, brought $2,590. This sum of money might easily have been 
spent by M. Feuillet de Conches in producing his unique copy of th 
‘Fables’ described in the last Polybiblion. It consists of Lefebvre's 
large-paper edition, Svo, illustrated by designs specially procured from 
all parts of the world, east and west. Ingres, Descamps, Horace Vernet, 
Rosa Bonheur, Eugéne Delacroix, Granville, Johannot, Landseer 
Cruikshank, Retzsch, and many other notable artists contributed to this 
work, in which, however, the Chinese and Japanese designs are conspicu- 
ous for their aptness and tastefulness, and the Abyssinian for their 
savagery, bordering on the grotesque-——M. Frederic Mistral has under- 
taken a Provengal-French Dictionary which promises t 
and inierest. It will make two volumes, 4to, and will cost two francs the 
lirraison, or $16 to $18 altogether. Subscriptions should be sent to M,. 
Mistral ** Maillane, par Graveson (Bouches-du-Rhene).”——We regret 
to record the death, on March 10, of Dr. John Baptist Peuling, Professor 
of Modern Languages and Comparative Philology at the University of 
Wisconsin. Ie was a native of Germany, born at Worms in 1838, and 


» be of great value 


studied both at Giessen and, in the post-graduate course, at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He came to this country in 1861, and opened a German 
and French school at Toledo ; afterwards became an instructor in Greck 
at Racine College, and in the spring of 1868 was invited to the professor- 
ship which is now vacant, Beyond a Greek poem, he left no publish 

works, but he had planned an elaborate one on Germanic Inflections, and 


had completed a student’s arrangement of Montesquieu’s ** Considerations 
sur les Causes de la Grandeur et la Décadence des Romains.” Dr, Feul- 
ing wrote frequently for the press, and was an occasional contributor to 
the Vat‘on.—Powhattan Bouldin, a well-known ed ‘ 

and a son of J. W. Bouldin, a politician of some n n the carly part of 


the century, has recently published, on his own account, a volume entitled 
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—The A Journalof M 
the Johns Hopkins University, has f 
of original investigations, together 
have special interest for American stud “a 
a means of communication bet we 
propose and those who take delight 
rial work is in charge of Professors Syly : rR 
Baltimore, Benjamin Peiree of Cambridge, and > \ eV 
ington. The first number, which has just 1 
in 104 handsomely-printed quarto pages eight art tw . 
foreign contributors, in which the separate dey 
mechanics, physics, and pure mathematics at | SOT \ f 
the papers is elementary in character, and 
would be out of place in our columns ; | 
given ina few words, The first artic] uu 
taining the proof of a proposition, which ] 
of modern mathematics may well be ey ed 
hensible, that ‘tif a fourth dimension w 
material surface (or shell) could be turned . 
Without either stretching or tearing.” ‘I s W 
of a paper upon the lunar theory by Mr. G. W. Hill oP 
Cincinnati, presents a simplified e t to expr 
tween the moments of flexure 
cessive points of support. An al ra 
ducible case in eubie equations, with exam] \ \ 
short note on the theory of groups is communicated by P ( ' 
of Cambridge, England. Professor Rowland's paper is a tt 
our knowledge of the theory of electric absorption. A very 
review of Ferrero’s treatise on the method of least sguares is given by Vi 
C.S. Peiree, and the balance of the number is oceupied by Professor 
Sylvester with a paper in which the new ator theory of « strv 
applied to the graphical representation of certain mathematical « p- 


tions. <A list of the names of the first hundred subscribers shows 
the journal will have at the start a wide, if not a large, circulation, for 
the names are gathered from twenty-three dierent States, besides the 


= 


District of Columbia, and three foreign countries. It is worthy of re- 


mark that three of the first hundred subscribers are ladies. We hope that 
the editors will be confirmed in their belief that the publication of this 
journal ‘* will materially aid in fostering the study of mathe ical 


science throughout this continent.” 

—The Society of Decorative Art. of which we had a good deal to say 
last winter, when its famous Loan Exhibition was held at the Academy 
has removed its offices and class-rooms, and now occupies a tolerably spa- 


cious and convenient house in Nineteenth Street. a few doors east of 


Broadway. There was no room in the old quarters for a library, and too 
little for the class-rooms. The classes must have opportunity to grow, 


and the library ought to be so enlarged by the enthusiasm of the friends 
of the Society as to need a large room to itself : sothat the removal has 
come none too soon. This Soc iety has a twofold task to fulfil, which it 
has undertaken with complete confidence and single-mindedness. Tow 
far it succeeds depends upon the intelligence of the community, and it is so 
hard to reckon on the intelligence of a community. To find employment 
for persons who can design a little and embroider a little may not be 


hard, now that there is so general a demand for decoration of household 


interiors. Ceramic painting is in demand as well, and young women who 

can paint flowers on tiles can find a sale for them through the medium of 
I 

the societv. But the chief diffi ity which the so lety has to face is in 


its undertaking to educate its work-people as well as to find work for 
them. When designs are sent in, whether merely indicated in drawings 
on paper, or worked out in embroidery, fan-painting, china-painting, or 
otherwise, they must either be rejected, as not worthy of the society’s use, 
or else accepted for sale. The diflic ulty « f deciding must be ve ry great. 
In many cases it must be almost insuperable. Any one who is familiar 
with the trades which have to do with decorative design is aware how few 
persons there are to be found who have any idea of making designs, and also 
he absolute necessity of some training in each particular direction. Itis 


to be expected that the designs sent in from strangers—designs voluntarily 
offered—will generally be valueless. It is probable that of every fifty de- 





sign 1} the society’s committee two or three at most have a 
little 1 i ! perhaps, isactually fit to use. Under these circum- 

! } of the soci ty must be to show the makers 
of th 7 it t least bad where they may be improved, and 
“ ul | ke them ; ptable, And the second object must 


utely poor designs that 


kers of the host of absol 


1 renoton the right road at all. These duties are hard to discharge 


under any cireur aces. When they are undertaken by unpaid com- 
mitt the d ulty is greatly increased, And the great danger of fail- 


‘s undertaking is inthe enmity too often felt by persons 


whose work is not accepted, and in the discouragement felt by all who are 
told that their work is not good, without being shown convincingly how 
it might be made better, 

In the meantime there has been launched a new association called 
the New York Exchange for Women’s Work, and professing to accept 


and to try to sell exactly those productions which come outside of the 
field occupied by the Society of Decorative Art. Whatever women can 
make which is not artistical comes within the care of this society ; and it 


seems & most worthy undertaking, to turn away from vain efforts at 
decorative design, and to turn toward useful work in a thousand womanly 
tastes, that large majority of young women who can neither draw nor 
compose, who cannot express any valuable ideas either in color or form. 
There is one danger, though, in the undertaking of this society to do 
what the Society of Decorative Art does not do, There is danger that it 
will slightly overstep its boundary, and accept attempts at decorative de- 
sign which the other society has rejected. If it should take any steps 
toward counteracting the Society of Decorative Art, it would be exerting 
a most mischievous influence. Let it be granted that the last-named 
society will make some mistakes, and will reject some designs that might 
be mail available, it is yet the worst thing that could happen that 
rejected designs should find a welcome elsewhere ; that any one should 
be found ready to welcome them as not so bad after all ; that the natural 
sense of disappointment should be flattered into a sense of slighted merit 
by the approval of anovher organization as influential, perhaps, and as 


successful as the former one. It is to be hoped that no such clashing of 


authorities will take place, and no such degradation of the standard of | 


taste be brought about, but that the Exchange for Women’s Work will 
either limit itself, as its prospectus promises, to work not at all artistic in 
aim, or, if enlarging its field in that direction, will set up and main- 
tain a standard in all respects as high as that of the Society of Decorative 
Art. 

—Mr. L. J. Jennings, formerly editor of the New York 7mes, has 
brought a suit in the United States courts against Comptroller Kelly and 
others, as proprietors of the New York Zzpress, for libel, in charging him 
with beating his wife and with other disreputable practices. We sincere- 
ly trust he will be successful enough to make the cut-throats of the poli- 
tical press afraid of this kind of warfare, and he is the better entitled to 
exemplary satisfaction because he has long borne this particular bit of 
abuse in silence. But he cannot hope to reappear in New York as plain- 
tiff in a libel suit, as the New York Tribune has justly observed, without 
recalling both to the public and the jury his own remarkable perform- 
ances in this same line. The New York Zimes under his management 
was as ruffianly a paper as has ever been published in this city. The 
foulness and indiscriminateness of the vituperation with which its 
columns were filled were amazing, although concealed for a time by 
the excitement about the Ringexposures. Mr. Jennings’s ferocious mono- 
logues, studded with obscure insinuations, innuendoes, and threats 
directed against his enemies, political and private, for offenses which 
the public knew nothing of, or only guessed at, were an absolutely 
novel and often very comic feature in metropolitan journalism. At times 
he acted as if he had completely lost his head, as when he loaded a 
well-known resident of this city, who had never offended him, with filthy 
personal abuse because he disliked his speech on the relations of science 
and religion at a public dinner at which they were both invited guests. 
It was very discreditable to the proprietors of the Times that they should 
have allowed him to go on until he had entangled them in a libel suit to 
which they had no defence, and from which they had to extricate them- 
selves by an apology ; and it was very creditable to the English press 
that dering his long connection with it no editor or proprietor ever per- 
mitted him to display his wonderful capacity for coarse invective, which 
indeed was so great as to enable him easily to quell the fire of some of 
the most expert literary blackguards in America. 


—The Russians have been taking legal advice on the subject of their 
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| sidered lawful by Professor Bluntschli. 
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rights and duties under the Declaration of Paris in esse of war. They 
have got an ‘opinion ” from Professor Bluntschli to the effect that there 
is no objection to their privateering, provided their privateers are regu- 
larly commissioned and officered vessels in the navy. In other words, 
they must not be privately owned vessels, which go into the war for the 
purpose of making a fortune for their owners, officers, and crew, by 
taking prizes, but must be a constituent part of the Russian navy, with 
officers of recognized rank, responsible to other officers above them, and 
The word used in the Declaration is ‘‘la course,” which nas 
But priva- 


so on, 
always been translated, no doubt correctly, ‘* privateering.” 
tecring, as generally understood, is not at all the sort of ‘‘course” con- 
A privateer, in the established 
usage of those nations to which we must look for the history and meaning 
of the term, is a vessel privately owned and privately maintained, manned, 
equipped, and officered, but holding from a belligerent government a 
‘letter of marque,” or, in other words, a commission authorizing the 
capture of prizes and their conveyance to a prize court for adjudication. 
The objection to ventures of this sort is that they are set on foot chiefly 
for private gain through the plunder of innocent people ; that they are 
conducted by persons who, from the absence of supervision, are practi- 
cally irresponsible, and that they therefore offer a premium to all sorts of 
violence, outrage, and crime. 


Another objection used to be the theoretical advantages of exempt- 
ing all belligerent commerce from capture. We say theorctical, because 
never having been put into practice no one can say how exemption would 
have worked. But though private property on the high seas cannot thus be 
exempted without striking a fatal blow at privateering, it is perfectly pos- 
sible to abolish privateering without introducing this exemption. The 
object of Russia is, of course, the destruction of English commerce by 
means of a device which does not involve ‘ letters of marque.” Many of 
the objections against privateering which are founded on its character as 
a barbarous mode of warfare would be removed by such a plan as that of 
the Russians ; and the only difficulties that we can perceive about its exe- 
cution are, first, that of getting the ships, which is considerable, and, 
second, the lack of ports into which to take their prizes. For this privi- 
lege the Russians would have to look to some neutral power, as in a war 
between England and Russia the latter’s ports would be pretty sure to be 
effectively blockaded. Professor Bluntschli’s opinion seems to confirm 
positively what we stated last week, that old-fashioned privatecring on 
Russia’s part is out of the question ; and to have that definitely settled in 
case of a war involving great maritime interests would be no small gain. 
Privateering is a case of “‘survival” from primitive warfare, and closely 
resembles on sea the sack of towns on land. In other words, it is a 
method of crippling an enemy by the plunder of its unarmed and unre- 
sisting citizens. It is no doubt an effective method ; but mere effective- 
ness will no longer satisfy the conscience of mankind in such matters as 
these. Poisoning wells and killing prisoners are both effective methods 
of reducing an enemy’s strength ; but civilized nations have discarded 
them. 


—<A writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes for April 1, M. Valbert, dis- 
cusses with the aid of recent German works the subject of the * Socialist 
Party in Germany.” The very title of his article suggests the organiza- 
tion and power of a sect which, in its least coherent condition, is still 
formidable and full of evil omen for modern society. In Germany it has 
been fortunate in having for its leaders men of uncommon intellectual 
force, able to set forth their doctrines in elaborate disquisitions like Fer- 
dinand Lassalle’s *‘ System of Acquired Rights ” and Karl Marx’s ‘ Capi- 
tal,” and for its apologists, the half-cultured class, the schoolmasters 
who never forget the saying that it was they who conquered at Sadowa, 
and whose pretensions to instruct the universe have since known no 
bounds (a class not unknown in the Mississippi Valley). It derives also 
great strength from the pessimism which counts so many disciples among 
the thoughtful aristocracy, from the false ideas of the nature and compe- 
tence of the state which long submission to paternal government has fos- 
tered in Germany, and of course from the material disorder and distress 
which has partly been caused by the new Empire, and partly has not been 
alleviated by it. The result is that the party has twelve deputies in the 
Hederal Parliament, that it numbers nearly one-tenth of all the voters, and 
that its suecess at the polls is often actively promoted by the Conservatives, 
both Catholic and Protestant, in their hatred of Liberalism. The So- 
cialists boast of 14 printing-offices, from which issue 41 political sheets, 
whose increase is remarkably rapid. These are estimated to have 130,000 
subscribers. Innumerable pamphlets and a very popular almanac, Der 
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arme Konrad, are other vehicles of propagandism. Only about 400,000 
voters stand between the Government and a combination of hostile ele- 
ments, including Ultramontanes, Poles, Alsatians, and Particularists, as 
well as Socialists. Some of the Socialist deputies are as ridiculous as 
Bland or Voorhees : others are able to command attention when they 
speak ; and all, as the mouthpieces of a confident and growing faction, 
must be * counted with” by the Administration and the National Party. 
The weakness of democratie Socialism lies in the distrust with which the 
leaders are sooner or later regarded by the rank and file, and the dissen- 
sions sure to arise among those who regard society as conspiring against 
them. Of this the French Revolution and the Commune furnished 
abundant examples, and they have not been wanting in Germany. 
Marx himself, the head of the Internationals, who has for many years re- 
sided near London, has been stoutly denounced by the English section, 
and at the Congress at the Hague in 1872 led the Centralist faction which 
split off from the Federalists, 

—Mr. Grant Allen, whose ‘Physiological A‘sthetics’ we lately re- 
viewed, contributes to the April number of Mind an interesting article 
on ** Note-Deafness.” His observations were made upon an intelligent 
man of thirty, who could distinguish differences of pitch amounting to 
no less than an octave at the upper and lower ends of a piano-scale, while 
in the middle, where his sensitiveness was greater, intervals amounting to 
three or four full tones could be discriminated. He was found unusually 
sensitive to such non-musical accompaniments as the thud of keys, the 
scraping of a violin, and the sound of rushing air in wind instruments, 
as well as to rhythm, whether of poetry or music. 
caused only ennui. <A brass band or fife and drum could pass under his 
window unnoticed while he was at work, or even suffering from head- 
ache. To lively, popular airs, however, with great and rapid changes of 
pitch, he was by no means indifferent. Ile could even sing a few familiar 
tunes so correctly in tempo that they were recognizable in spite of the 
falseness of the notes. The fact that dissonance was not unpleasant 
leads Mr. Allen to locate the disorder of function in Corti’s arches rather 
than in the nervous centres. The former he supposes in this case to be 
badly tuned, so that they vibrated sympathetically to sound-waves of 
considerable range of frequency. It is greatly to be regretted that with 
so good a subject Mr. Allen did not follow the advice of his scientific 
friend and construct an accurate curve with a large number of ordinates, 
by Fechner’s simple method, He did not even test his patient for d/p/a- 
cusis, which, if it existed, would obviate much of his theory. In one 
place we are told that his patient could not recognize the high notes of a 
piano, and elsewhere that he could hear notes as shrill as most other 
people. 


Intricate harmony 


—A recent number of Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift (the first num- 
ber of the current year) contains a collection of notices of books upon the 
subject of the late American war, twenty-five in number, by F. von 
Meerheimb. They are mostly very short, but some of them (as those on 
Sherman’s Memoirs and the Comte de Paris’s History) are of considerable 
length ; and even the shortest are of value, summing up in a very few 
words the leading features of the book. 
pronounced ‘by far the most important” of all works written upon the 
subject, as Gen. Sherman himself is declared to be ‘* the most consider- 
able, perhaps the only, general of the North: only McClellan can come in 
question.” The only German work on the list is Scheibert's ‘ Biirger- 
krieg,’ which the reviewer says should be rather ‘‘ Organisation und Ad- 
ministration, Strategie und Technik, etc., im Birgerkrieg, ete.,” inas- 
much as the book treats only of military relations—this, however, very 
well, and on the whole impartially, for one who served on the staff of both 
Lee and Stuart, and believed heartily in the justice of the Southern cause. 
Esten Cooke's lives of Lee and Stonewall Jackson are praised in the highest 
terms: Germany possesses nothing but Droysen’s ‘Leben Yorks’ to 
compare with them. <An interesting remark is made about American 
soldiers. ‘‘ It testifies to the capability (Téchtigkett) of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can character, that the soldiers went under fire the second time more 
resolutely than the first; bad soldiers are sometimes courageous in 
their first fight, but never after several failures ; these volunteers were 
steeled by dangers, privations, and losses,” 


Gen. Sherman’s Memoirs are 


—The Old-French Text Society has furnished to its subscribers three 
volumes of the issue of 1876, the second year of its existence. These vol- 
umes are ‘ Miracles de Nostre Dame par personnages,’ after the MS. in the 
National Library, edited by Gaston Paris and Ulysse Robert (Tome I. 
‘Guillaume de Palerne,’ after the MS. in the Arsenal at Paris, edited by 
H. Michelant ; and ‘Deux Redactions du Roman des Sept Sages de 


The Nation. 


HOD 


Rome,’ by Gaston Paris. The first-named volume is a valua bu- 
ti 1 to the history of the early French drat ‘| 

fifteenth century, contains forty miracles, and w 

six volumes, the last to contain the notes and surv, ‘I 

plays early attracted the attention of scholars, and ait r of 

have already been published’. The present volur contains eig 

most interesting of which are ** Mira: de Saint dehan Crisost! 

and ** Miracle de la femme du roy de Portugal,” the latter a tragic drama 
not altogether unworthy of Calderon. The second work is doubly valu 
able for the insight it gives us into the manners of the time in whieh it 
was written (end of twelfth or beginning of thirteenth century), and fr 
the fact that it is the original of an interesting English version cor sed 
about 1350, and edited by Sir F. Madden for the Roxburghe Club, and 
again in 1867 by W. W. Skeat, in the first volume of the extra series of 
the Early English Text Society. The last-named work contains two ver- 
sions of the famous mediwval romance, ** The Seven Wy vi rs 
Both versions are in prose, and the second is a reprint of t Freneh 
translation (Geneva, 1492) of the Latin version known as the * Historia 
Septem Sapientum.” The extreme rarity of this work makes t ; 
cation of this French translation very weleome, as it will, f pra 
tical purposes, fill the place of the original. The ed " ned 
preface, endeavors to show that the ** Historia Septem Sapientum” is of 
comparatively recent date, and has for its source a French version imstead 
of being, as was generally supposed, the source of the French and other 


European versions. 


WOOLSEY’S POLITICAL SCIENCE,* 





Il. 
MITE third, and much the largest, portion of Dr. Wo v's bk ia « 
voted to ** Practical Polities,” and is composed in main of al 
torical sketch of the origin and growth of the various known forms of 
government, monarchical, aristocratic, and dem t luding a care 
ful and valuable chapter on confederations. In this field, of course, the 
creat desideratum is accuracy, a point on which the author is too good a 
scholar and too experienced an investigator to leave himself open to any- 
thing but praise, even from those who are competent to follow him. In 
discussing the departments of government ina state he defends the con- 
stitution of the American Presidency a st most of the for erili- 
cisms on it ; is very severe on the ** sp: doctrine, and proj hree 
civil-service rules : (1) the concession to the victorious party of the cabi- 
net offices, the foreign ministers, and some of the leading custom-houses 
and post-offices ; (2) the local election of the smaller postmasters ; and (3 


the permanency of the inferior custom-house officers, and * others whose 
duties are of a permanent character“; but he gives no re: 
tors in the principal ports and leading postmasiers should be changed. 
Experience and the nature of their work go to show that their permanence 
A change in the head of such an estab- 


in office is peculiarly desirable. 


lishment as the New York Post-Office, for instance, every four years 
would work far greater mischief than the ousting of manv hundreds of 


minor officials. He commends our system of permanent cabinets, but 


seems to approve but moderately, if at all, the plan of giving the mem- 
bers seats in Congress or the power of appearing before Congress to defend 
their policy. We confess, however, we do not know where he finds sup- 


port for the belief that the absence of responsibility to the legislature 


gives our cabinet ministers ‘‘a power of free continuous acti n”’ which 
tice, the responsi- 


yp nalty of 
failure to satisfy the legislature is different. Parliament when it with- 


under the British system they could not have, In pra 
bility really exists among us as it does in England, but the 
draws its confidence from a minister turns him out of office ; Congress 
ceases to pay any attention to his recommendations or actually legislates 
against him ; but in both cases the power of ** free continuous action ” is 
taken away. 

Dr. Woolsey would, in distributing representatives, give the sparsely 
populated country a larger proportion than the densely populated city, on 
the ground that the cities have more means of making themselves felt, 
than the country, and are the dangerous clement in our system. He 
touches one of the weak points of our legislatures, by suggesting that dis- 
tricts should, as in France and England, be allowed to seek their repre- 
and thus give men of eminence more than one 


chanee of remaining in public life. Probably 


sentatives where they please, 
nothing contributes more 


) 


i! poverty of A 


American legislatures than the usage which 

** Political Science: or, the State. Theoretically and Practically Considered, By 
Theodere D. Woolsey, late President of Yale College.'| 2 vols. New York : Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1878. 
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lents of his own dist Dr W - 
Dy lof minority representation, but warmly 
‘ mel f f-1 ination, as the best mode of deliveranc 
f { rupt f the enucus. Tle does 1 however 
| nated man could procure the n 


hinery which 


{ t nf vn candidates, and which, as our author 
| ytogu the mass of voters to a choice in a 
The English judicial system apparently 
{ ut int ioning the failure of the late attempt in 
‘ \ t ( enu bor tive } dg s he Ove | vk the fact 
t femur lengt ed from six to fourteen years, which is at 

! it eht direet } 
| on city govern t he advocates the organization of all 
! i under ! i nd ascribes existing evils in the 
\merican cities partly te universal suffrage, or rather the 
tT; of 1 taxpayers, and partly to the weakness of the mayor or 
chief ecul officer, He proposes asa remedy (which, however, he ac- 








nowl »> bes ( an attainable) * the restriction of the 

; civie affairs te ixpayers,” but he does not touch on the 
! ploved with so much ell English legislation, namely, making 
‘ ‘ f a room, who has furniture to levy on, adirect taxpayer 
for some amount, howe, null. The practice of exempting, either by 
! ( " perso! »do not own a certain amount of property 

nM tts $2,000), i fruitful source of extravagance and reck- 
| } ‘ ‘ Vote 

Wa vill py liscussing in detail Dr. Woolsey’s ob- 

\ nt ing question of tl proper subject-n tter of 

\ " ! ourse, brings up the relations of the 

Lo ny police, education, and religion, the relief 

of 4 nof trade and commerce, and of traffic in in- 
otl t which are in themselves or may by 

‘ ! by injurious to the ce mmunity, or 
hese tters we must refer the reader to the book, 

| t he may be said, in general terms, to be a 

| ne belief mm the value of political habits and 

} | i nel lling influence of ** institutions,” as 

; , 

In the closing chapter, on ** Political Changes,” we expected to find a 
cleare ul more outspoken exp. ion of the author’s political philoso- 
rt what may be called its last resort, than he has seen fit to make. 

i! } political i and standards we necessarily 
| el 1 | s f the last fe ty vears had oc- 
‘ vel sarily made him familiar with the 
} rey \ h es on in almost all political expe- 
! i yi ul and patien Ile acknowledges the pos- 
t | 1 ut imong its causes the unequal 
Fi | } an nati il self-esteem, the decay of 
( ire, tl of national hopefulness, and the decay of 
Ihe « the institutions of the modern world 
{ ( lar ‘the history of the past does not 
orize t pinion that nations carry down with them any great 

a | ( \“\ fom [rom o1 ren ition to another,” 
\t least,” he says, ‘they cannot be thought capable of doing this 
irving down with them corre moral judgments and modera- 
{ vhich neither scepticism nor atheism can eall forth. The 
! ! iety brings with it new problems to solve. At present the 
: m ott futur f tl working classes, of their princi} les and re- 
to property | government, is a very serious one, and becomes 
y and alarming when the pressure of financial and commercial dis- 
felt ‘ Fhe truth is that, in addition to misgovernment 
mities arising from the close connection of the parts of the 
\ } ropagate their waves of distress, as if through the sky, all 
1 we have nev principles of justice, claims of absolute equality of 
mn through society, claims which so kindle the feverish brain of 
| pressed 1 nothing ean lead them to patience and tranquillity but 
me of those Christian virtues they have cast off. The tendency is not 
to the di arge of duties In these times, but to the enforcement of claims 
society cannot admit because they would be attended with imme- 

( financial, social, and political ruin.” 

at 1 goes on to show that ‘the regulative, purifying, and re- 

f torv principle needed in modern society ” is the Christian religion, 

\ f bel l to be true, is fit to be the controlling permanent force 
win} We have italicized the words in this statement which 

‘ ‘ \ f its value as an exposition of the mode of escape 
from the evils with which the modern world is now threatened, and which 


shows, as it seems to us, that, 


much thought as he has expended on it, Dr. 


[Number 671 


not gone to th 7 bott yn of th » Fret 


social and political prob- 








The Christian religion owed all the force it has ever had 


"time, 
asa political regulator to the belief of the masses that the historical events 
m which it is founded actually occurred. 
the educated 
them, because the educated and well-to-do have in their eyes lost their 


They aece pted these events on 


the authority of and well-to-do. They no longer accept 


uthe arly 


rity on 


ne all social questions, In other words, the very fact 


which has created the danger has destroyed the remedy. They now look 
on Christianity as a cunningly devised fable intended to reconcile the 
poor and unhappy to their lot, and when the prosperous classes, of whom 
believers are mostly composed, preach it to them they reject them as in- 

The refusal on the part of the re- 
ligious world to look this fact in the face is one of the most serious fea- 
tures of the situation. 


terested and even corrupt witnesses, 


We believe the truth to be that the present mental condition of the work- 
ing classes is due in part to the sceptical movement which has run through 
! 


ail classes, and which tends to concentrate attention more and more on 
the things of this life. In this concentration the able and energetic skeptic 
finds his consolation for increasing dimness of vision about the things of 
the future life, but to the poor and feeble and incapable it brings no con- 
solation. It isdue, also, to the enormous power over the condition of the in- 
dividual attributed to government during the great reformatory movement 
which has been going on since the French Revolution ; and, finally, to 
the 
classes for the first time in history, and which they would be more than 


human if they did not seek to use for the supply of their greatest want, 


power lodged by universal suffrage in the hands of the working 


freedom from anxiety about food and clothing—the able and ambitious 
using it to secure freer play for their energies, which is ‘he/r greatest want. 


That the present condition of the working-class mind will do great 
mischief not through any sudden disaster or cataclysm, but through the 
diffusion of a feeling of malaise and insecurity through the modern 
world, which will sensibly check our civilization, have little doubt, 
that t 


nfluence, it is useless to expect. It will come through a variety 


Wwe 


} 


he remedy will come quickly, or will lie in any special belief 


or sing] i 
of agencies, such as the plain demonstration in the 
the of the of the 
gradual adaptation of democratic institutions through this demonstration 
to the 


best hopes and sympathies of the race ; or, in other words, some better 


eyes of those who bear 


burden world’s business gravity of the crisis; the 


existence of a class in every community which does not share the 


provision for the residuum of radical incapacity and feebleness of character 
ich every society must contain; and, finally, a return in a more 
humane, and if you will Christian, form, to the old and outspoken belief 
in the importance of property and of the power of accumulating property, 
ition of character and as an ingredient in all healthy 
of the 


spel of poverty, or, in other words, the notion that there wa: something 


I 


both as an indi 


civilization. One mistakes of modern democracy has been the 


howe 


and elevating in owning nothing. 


THE BELKNAP PAPERS.* 

TMILESE two handsome and well-edited volumes belong to a class which 
it is very pleasant to read but very difficult to analyze. Jeremy 

Belknap was a clergyman, a hiscorian, and a physicist, and in these three 

departments was a diligent student and earnest observer. He 

in Boston in 1744, there 1798. llis works, based upon 


industry and research, still hold their place among our earliest histories, 


was born 


and died in 


and it was one of his chief honors that he founded the Historical Society 
of Massachusetts. His ‘ History of New Hampshire,’ in 3 vols. 8vo, and 
his * American Biography,’ in 2 vols., are distinguished by their extensive 


In ‘The Foresters’ he painted the 
Asa clergyman he 


information and profound research, 
American manners of his time with wit and humor. 
naturally printed many sermons, taking a prominent place among the 
preachers of his day. He was a ready penman and a hard-working stu- 
dent. 

Contemporary and friend of this industrious man was Ebenezer 
Ilazard, a native of Philadelphia, who filled the important office of 
United States Postmaster from 1782 to 1789. Between these two con- 
genial spirits there sprang up an early friendship, to which we are 
indebted for the life-like picture of the struggles and aspirations of Ame- 
rican authors contained in the volumes before us. Both loved research, 
and seemed never to have suffered themselves to grow weary in copying 


and commenting historical documents. Both loved natural history‘ 


* ‘Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol.1, Fifth Series. Belk- 


nap Papers.’ 2 vols, §vo. Boston. me 
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rht which they could throw 
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and eagerly followed up every new ray of lis 
upon it ; or, to speak briefly, both loved knowledge in all her forms. 
Hazard’s forte was the collection and arrangement of 
ments; he is still an authority on the ground which he covered. And 


historical docu- 


now, if we consider that we are at the very dawn of American literature, 
and that one at least of these two men lived with his pen in his hand, we 
shall easily conceive that their letters are full of interest for every curious 
In those days magazines played an important part, and thes 


“To he 


enquirer. 


volumes afford us many glimpses behind the editorial scenes. 
writes Belknap to Hazard from 


4 


an 
editor in this place is what 1 deprecate,” 
‘* The integrity and firmness of a Ca 


Boston, o would searcely make a 


‘h he would be expos Re 





man proof against the envy and obloquy to whi 
A careful examination of these magazines would well repay the labor, 
The Post-Office also comes in for occasional mention. The 


tion of a letter from Boston to New York, and the conjectures with r 


transporta- 
gard 
to its rapid passage, furnish an amusing paragraph ; 

‘*TTow did that letter reach New York so as to appear in print by § 
o'clock A.M. on Monday, 24th ? Itcould not have arrived by post before the 
26th. The sfage left Boston on Thursday the 20th, arrived at Hartford 
in the evening of Saturday, 22d, and does not travel on Sunday, and the 
letter could not have come from Hartford hither (180 miles) « 
before 8 o'clock A.M. There was no arrival from Rhode Island exc 
vessel, which left Newport the 19th, the day the letter is dated at Bo 
So much for anti-federal veracity. I believe the letter was wrote here. 


‘**We have had a ! 
to Belknap, in 1788, ** but it bas now subsided. of our medical 
tribe have plundered the dormitories of the dead, and, in a most indelic: 
manner, dissected the bodies of theirinhabitants. Their conduct has for a 
long time given general offence, and last Sunday afternoon a body o 
collected, forced their way into the hospital, seized two doctors (who were 


’ 
m Monday 


very disagreeable tumult here lately,” writ 


Some 


afterwards sent to jail), and destroyed apparatus, preparations, injections, 
ete., ete. So great was the ferment that before all was over the Gover- 
nour was obliged to eall out the militia, to quell some folks who had deter- 
mined to break the jail and glut their revenge upon the doctors, Thre 


people lost their lives by the fire of the militia, and others on both sides 


} yh, } 


were wounded. We ure LOW quict aeain, ana the law wi Lake Irs¢ 
With the « ulprits.” 

The question of slavery is beginning to make itself felt. On the 19th 
March Belknap writes to Hazard ; 

‘*We have nothing new. Our negro bill (I suppose) has passed the 


Lower Ifouse. There are opposers, but their oppositi m owas not daring 
and form[idable, but] rather sly and evasive. Tl! tell ye 
next time. Pray have you, or can you procure for n 
pense, Clarkson’s ‘ Essay on Slavery’? Is he a Clarkson of your’ kin- 
dred ? He is a hero in the cause, and may Ileaven prosper his end 
vours.” 


In Boston harbor kidnapping is not altogether unknowt 


“© You will see in the Cenftine/, of yesterday, an aceount of ay atro- 
cious insult on the rights of mankind and the laws of society. co ited 
Within the limits of our harbour a few daysago. Several peaceful negroes, 


and some of very good character, who have families here, we 
on board a vesst ll which lay below Long Island, und r pre tene 
the ballast, and then carried off to be sold (no doubt) for 
. . « The negroes who were kidnapped here were sold at Martinico, and 
set to work, which they refused, and were flogged by their masters. Ina 
few days Governour Hancock’s and the French Consul’s letters arrived, and 
the Governour of the island took the negroes under his protection, to be re- 
turned. Avery (the kidnapper) had disappeared, and the planters will lose 
their purchase money unless they can find him. <A similar scene, I am 
informed, has passed at Fairfield, in Connecticut; 8 negroes were carried 
off by one Willard. 

‘*Our law is passed and T suppose will make its appearance in this day's 
paper. Some people are very angry about it. They say it will operat 
against the Federal Constitution in Carolina. Clarkson's Essay 
deed a masterly performance—the most complete and comprehensiv: 
piece that I have seen on the subject. IT wish success to his fart! 
deavours, which are said to be making, to abolish the inh 


re decoved 
eof shifting 
slaves abroad. 





Ulan Trahick, 

Sut the subject of the greatest interest in those days was the adoption 
of the Constitution. Tous who have proved its efficacy it may seem 
strange that there could be two opinions about it. The 


Confederation were felt by all, and yet some of the best men 


mise ri s of the 


The story of its adoption is told in these pages, if not with elegance, with 
an intense interest : 


‘“‘This p.M.,” Belknap writes to Hazard, ‘the great question is de- 
cided by a majority of 19, in favour of the Constitution : the whole hous 
being 355. I congratulate you on this auspicious event, and am, w 
ardent praise to Heaven, and the most sincere affection to you and yours 
Your joyful and happy friend, Jere. BELKNAP 

he reports of the debates are very imperfect. Belknap has preserved 
the memory of some of them which it would have been a pity to lose : 


‘ 


‘Rufus King, 


* he writes, ‘‘shines among the Feds. with a superior 


N 


| 


ation. 3 


lus His hes are clear , 

Parsons dist wishes a ! \ ! | 

cive the particular merits of Yous 

forthe printers are Vigilant ima st | ‘ \ \ 
, 

i rire t! wh thev cal ‘ Vv and 

. ’ 

peak 


»one more extract, in re I P< S 3 1 ( 


present day 


ives us great pleasure to hea 





pendent veomanry speak in favour of ( | 

their natural language, their similes Vel , \\ 

such a speaker to-day, a Mr. Smith, of Lat li { 
know,’ said he, ‘the worth of a good governmer : ne , 
live ina part of the country where anarehy preva 

to tvranny. We were so distressed list wint 

vlad to submit to anybody who wo R 

monarch, And this monarchy might leas to ty 

have one tyrant than many at once.’ Ina 


learned and monied men were not fit t 


said : “Suppose you have a farm of 50 ; mt 
and you Join on a man who has 9,000 ‘ i S , 
the sure dispute, is it not better to have hi \ { 
fend yourself alone 7’ Again : * Suppose \ 
three neighbours in clearing upa , 
with wheat, would you let it lie unfe 11 
wl it surt ofa fence to n ak ‘ Is 
does not please all of your fat 
objection, Let it alone for t \ 
‘Take things when they are ripe. There i \ 
reap, We have sowed our seed by s ry | 
tion : now the fruit is ripe, let us gat 
we don’t improve this opp v. | 
anoth a 
*Is not this true natura 
=? h W Ss a \ dl Wil 11 } ~ 
brother plough-joggers 
who called him to ord \ Wiis 
through.” 
Among the qu < \ 
name of the new ¢ w! ) 
build : 
In my opinion,” 1 li 
per mame than 2? ( \ 
1 pe would, L think, « hl | | 
In this view. Genes’s would d | V | 
streets are to be widk 
The Dighton Roek eomes f ’ 
*Jemmy Winthrop has 1) ‘ 
ryt mot! perf \ 
Ay hy 3 \ 
Prove Means 
mans r | its of A 
Ir B knap’s in eX t ri 
kt wl Lov 
“Thave been told that Yu ) ; 4 
d, perhaps, as Chevy Chase. Did Lt rh Is there 
not a collecti« n of old) tllads by Thomas H roe, the antigua 1} ? 
I have heard a word used by so ft} in D “ 
ous—wWhich is almost forgotten even in that « ter It meas ish 
erabbed, or something ot that sort. Goldsmith uses it in his play ‘She 


Stoops to Conquer’: ‘a cantankerous, bitter toad’ ; and, but for 
should not have known that the old people brought i 
, ’ . ai , m P . - 


them. The English mav laugh at us as much as they please, but they 


uught to remember that their ancestors and ours were the same: and 
many ings W h they ie in us W ] if un the Wl. 
In thi iw progeedings against witches, the sev rity against 
() Sf ‘ 

. 


Langue Francaise de ¥s, 


Littré, 


Paris : Hac é York : F. W. Christern.)—The twelfth and last 
Heraison of this important work appeared some months ago. We gave a 
brief unt of the first three. 1 inning through the remainder, we 
have been struck once more with the hospitable reception of foreign words 
that have been used, perhaps for a single time, by respectable French 
writers, Whether in books, periodicals, or the daily press, They are let 
n as if fullv natura | id give an unwonted cosmopolitan air to a 
V i lary de ] d rather exclusive Thus, we find greenback, ceber lo 
‘the Soth telescopic planet, discovered in 1865 by Mr. Peters”), kioek- 
j ld 8 } skoua-teur ”), tramway, volante, walrus 
“1? 0 , wa used by ¢ if I riand), wialer-¢ lose f. ie hrge ld, zaplich, 


zootrope, ambatch (borrowed by Laveleye from Schweinfurth), ete. In 





! if Dristiare Wil Whlanguage has been ed to enrich 

M. Litt tions ha ‘ erest 
f Unites examp! ded 

| i Unel i I I unig that t ! j hi 

ly used for **) ution” had more sé than the 

posed io allow it. Under flirfer, the authority cited, M. 

Simonin, tells how the ** misses de New-York” go riding in Central Park 

with cavaliers who openly flirt with them. Mr. Bartlett will be glad to 

learn that Brother Jonathan is not derived from his Excellency Jonathan 


Trumbull, whom Washington is supposed to have been in the habit of 
add re to 


wi ‘At the beginning of the present centurya series of letters appeared 


ing in this manner, but has a later and quite different origin, 


in Kurope, which were written from America, urging the English to emi- 


grate thither, and were signed by a (Qua ker [s c] Brother Jonathan. 
One of the 


to plate-forme is the American political signification of the word : 


C'est de la sans doute que vient la dénomination.” additions 
the 
declarations of candidates are made from ‘*un ¢chafaudage en plate- 
forme.” 
another from Webster, has still a third from Littré : 
comes from feefofum. 


Teetotalism, which receives one explanation from Smart and 
according to him it 
M. Hovelacque contributes to the word fsar some 
further remarks on its derivation, Finally, in M. Marcel Devie’s ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of all Freneh Words of Oriental Origin,’ which is 
appended to the ‘Supplement,’ the English reader will find a great deal 
of curious information about words of this class which are ag familiar to 
us as to the French. 

Among the new French words we have noted anaconda: ex-libris 
(hook-owners’ plates) ; enrégimentement and tnorganisation, for which M. 
Littré cites himself as authority ; 


gable, a Norman word, inc orrectly, it is 
said, printed gible by M. Viollet-le-Due ; ingénérosit: (perhaps unique in 
** Peut-on en vouloir aux Prussiens 


Végard 


Cherbuliez’s de leur ing¢né- 
Prudhomme, WUenri 


Monnier’s creation, ‘un bourgeois d¢bitant solennellement | 


rosite a des petits ?”); paléoe rystique ; 
es choses les 
plus vulgaires et parfois les plus sottes "; ¢//phone, ‘invented by Prof. 
Bell in the United States” ; audible: ecibler. to 


About’s way of saying ‘‘take me out of that crowd ” 


‘‘cable” ; désencana’ller, 
: remonctisation, 
for whose American origin the Na/ion is cited : ru/ne-mazson, the family 

The illustrative 
Gounod,” says M. 


bankrupt ; and wagnerisme (pron, ‘ vagh-né-ri-sm’ ”’), 

a 8 
qu'il avait de bon a 
the 


passage cited under this last title is amusing : 
de 


donner.” 


Lagenevais, ‘‘a tiré du wagnerisme tout ce nous 


We miss from these neologisms formulettes, recent inven- 
tion of folk-lore antiquarians, 

Forinteresting derivations we may refer to Ghetfo; Huguenot, discussed 
in the space of more than a column, with the result of strengthening the 
theory that it comes from German e/dgenoss, confederate, assimilated in 
France to a proper name already existing ; pcguin, meaning non military, 
possibly from the circumstance that military and canfonal delegates 
(called cantons for short) were present together at the festival of the 
Federation, July 14, 1790; Pérou; matelot, definitively shown to have 
come from the old Scandinavian (norois) mitunautr or matunautr, mean- 
messmate, 

We should never end if we stopped to point out the aid which the dic- 
tionary affords the foreigner in comprehending the French idiom. 


_ 
ing 


One 


instance we will allow ourselves : Au pied de la le‘tre is a figurative ex- 
pression derived from the printing-office, p/ed meaning the part of the 
letter furthest from the eye when looked at printer-fashion, /.e. inverted. 
Rousseau, who is very frequently cited in this ‘Supplement,’ appears 
under mandarin, in explanation of the phrase tuer le mandarin, that is, 
to commit a bad act in the hope that it will never be known. Rousseau 
had 


you had never seen or heard of, and who lived in the depths of China, you 


asked whether, if in order to become the heir of a rich man whom 
had only to press a button (pousser un bouton), you would not press it 
and kill the mandarin. In his day, pressing a button to operate an effect 
thousands of miles away was not known except to the imagination ; but, 


thanks to electric ity, the stpposed case could now be realized. 





The Great Thirst Land. By Parker Gillmore, ** Ubique.” (New York: 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin.)—It seems somewhat strange to the ordinary 
American that a man should prepare an elaborate and expensive outfit 
(including in the present instance cleven guns, twenty thousand rounds 
of ammunition, one hundred pounds of gunpowder, five hundred pounds 
of lead 


and a half), should proceed to a distant and barbarous country, cut him- 


, and as many of shot, the whole equipment weighing four tons 


ation. [Number 671 
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an intelligible human voice, undergoing the severest manual labor, the 
most frightful hardships, and with life staked at every moment upon the 
1 of cha 
Yet many Englishmen are at this moment doubtless engaged in 
and Mr. Parker Gill- 
more seems, if we may judge from the number of his works reterred to, 
to have made it the business of his life. The 
English is by no means of the purest, the wit is rather ponderous, and 
But these de- 
fects are more than made up by the unconscious development of indi- 
To judge from 
casual allusions, Capt. Gillmore seems to have been in early life crossed 
in love, and driven by the disappointment to a course of wandering, but, 
while constantly changing the place, to have always kept the pain. 

Starting for the Cape 
with a stranger—a Scotchman named Morris— he 
closest friendship. From Port Natal the travelling is done with a huge 
wagon, drawn by numerous oxen, and the troubles and difficulties from 
the outset with these and the native drivers are such as would have 
discouraged any but the most dogged determination. The country and 
the life of the Dutch Boers are described with much spirit. Morris falls 
ill and is obliged to return to England; and thus, after leaving 
Soshong, the native town of the Bechuana king, Kama, Mr. Gillmore 
is alone with native servants, with whom he can only communicate by 
signs, and all of whom, except one faithful Zulu, who has followed him 
from the coast, he is perfectly conscious would be ready to desert him, 


and all for the sake of destroying some new wild 


nce, 


similar enterprises all over the uncivilized world, 
It is a pure hunter’s book, 
the sentiment, except in a few passages, decidedly thin. 


vidual character and simple directness of narrative. 


An affectionate nature appears throughout. 
evinces for him the 


or murder him and take possession of his property, on a very slender 
' 


opportunity. The sufferings from want of water in crossing the border of 
Kalahari, the Great Thirst Land, are such as to make the successful pas- 
sage seem almost miraculous, This being passed, game, the object of this 
quixotic expedition, exists in bewildering abundance. Lions, giraffes, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, quaggas, antelopes, ostriches, and so 
on appear almost to swarm, and the bushmen, who seem to have about 
an even chance of eating or being eaten, are unsurpassed in the world as 
trackers. But Mr. Gillmore lacks the one taste which appears to be ade- 
quate to impel men to such enterprises, that of butchery. He refuses to 
kill unless for some decided advantage, as food, ivory, or ostrich feathers, 
and seems positively to enjoy missing his aim, and seeing the animal 
bound or fly off in its natural grace and wildness. 
consolation is an invaluable mare, Ruby, whom he can hardly mention 
without the epithet ‘‘ darling”, though a part of his affection is bestowed 
upon several dogs of doubtful breed. The climax of misery appears to 
he reached when, after arriving at the settlements and selling off his 
wagon and other possessions, he is set upon, on his way to the coast, by 
a deserter of the Thirty-sixth Regiment with three or four other scoun- 
drels : 

** Between them they pummelled me into a cocked hat (any decent boy 
at home could have done so then), drove the post-cart off without me, 
and stole my watch, chain, and money, thus leaving me 150 miles to 
trudge on foot, without food, and all the surrounding coppies covered 
with snow ; but I did it.” 


His companion and 


Commencing with a slight feeling of contempt at his account of the 
voyage out, we found our interest more and more riveted by the simple 
manliness, the courage and endurance of the writer, and laid down the 
book with a strong feeling of personal attraction. It is wholesome read- 
ing, and particularly to be recommended to parents who would wean their 
boys from the exciting dissipation of sensation novels, 


Canoeing in Kanuckia ; or, Waps and Mishaps, Afloat and Ashore, of 
the Statesman, the Editor, the Artist, and the Scribbler. Reeorded by the 
Commodore and the Cook (C. L. Norton and John Hlabberton). Illustrated. 
(New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1578. 12mo.)—From internal evi- 
dence we are strongly inclined to believe that the technical information 
with regard to canoes and canoeing contained in this book is furnished 
by Mr. C. L. Norton, the rest by Mr. Habberton. With Mr. Norton’s 
style we are not familiar ; with Mr. Habberton’s we are. The author of 
‘Helen’s Babies’ has already earned a wide reputation by what he has 
been lucky enough to persuade the world into taking for humor, and he 
might well be pardoned if his success has misled him as to his vocation. 
That Mr. Ifabberton has a sense of humor cannot be denied ; a per- 
ception of incongruity the critics have satisfied themselves is at the root 
of all humorous ideas, and of the incongruous he is, in his way, quite a 


master. But it would be proved by his case, even if it were not otherwise 


self off for months from all civilization, and for weeks from the sound of | known, that the incongruous alone is by no means enough. The idea of 
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the author of ‘ Helen’s Babies’ being a humorist involves incongruity, 


but it is not amusing. 
depression and gloom. 


are many little incidents and accidents which are amusing to the last de- 
gree to those immediately concerned, and this will probably continue to be 
the case to the end of time; they bring out comical traits of character, and 
reveal all sorts of peculiarities which render the journey agreeable and en- 
tertaining, and endear, to those who make it, all its associations. 
there is a long way between this and its being made interesting or 
amusing to those who have had nothing to do with it. 
tures of this sort cannot become literature until they do interest ‘* inno- 


cent blind persons.” 
‘Canoeing in Kanuckia.’ 


canoeing is valuable, but the description of the adventures of the canoe- 
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ists far from entertaining. If Mr. Norton would get some one else for his 
co-laborer he might produce a very readable manual on the subject 
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